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| THE NEW as OF ‘ THE STORY al THE NATIONS.” 
arge crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BY THE LATE PROF. SICILY: PHCNICIAN, GREEK, and ROMAN. by 


FREEMAN. EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. Hon, D.C.L. Mage, and 
ndex 


Large crown 8vo. red clot h, gold lettered, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE | 
poi Blanca ale ‘MISSING FRIENDS; or, the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant 


24mo. paper, Is. 6d.; ; cloth, 2s. 


The GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. By the Author of ‘A 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE Russian Priest.’ 


The SAGHALIEN CONVICT. By Avruons, 


Half bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


“THE CAMEO SERIES.” ‘The COUNTESS KATHLEEN: a Dramatic Poem. By 


W. B. YEATS. Frontispiece by J. T. Nettleship. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH GAME. 


SECOND EDITION. KEEPER, JOHN WILKINS, of Stanstead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG 
and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. Llustrated. 


“ A very readable and pleasant book.” — Times. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of 


J. J. JUSSERAND'S NEW CHARLES II.—LE COMTE DE COMINGES. From his unpublished Correspondence. 
WORK. | By J. J. SUSSERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade ; Author of ‘ nglish Wayiaring Life in 
the Fourteenth Century,’ ‘The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,’ &c. With 
10 Illustrations, 5 being Photegray ures. 


IN INDEPENDENT LIBRARY.” 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SHIFTING of the FIRE. By Forv H. Hvnrrer, Author 


of ‘ The Brown Owl.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DOWN in the FLATS; or, Party before Fitness. By. 


CLEVEDEN KENN. (Ready. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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LIST OF A FEW 


RARE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


IJ & JI LEIGHTON, 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 


40, BREWER-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE, W., London. 


~~ 


NUREMBERG CHRONICLE. First Edition. Fine, 


very tall, sound copy, with all the blank leaves 18) by 12g. Folio, | 


old calf, with clasps. Nuremberg, Koberger, 493 .. - 


HIERONYMO.—VITA EPISTOLE de SANCTO 
HIERONYMO VOLGARE. Numerous beautiful Woodcuts. Superb 
copy, in morocco, richly gilt, folio. Ferrara, 1497. The work 
rivals the ‘ Poliphili' in beauty, and is farrarer. The antes are 
attributed to Mantegna 


RODERICUS SANCIUS. _Des BU CHL IN genannt 
der SPIEGEL des MENSCHLICHEN LERENS. This rare ond 
beautiful woodcut book contains upwards of & large Cuts, showing 
various Trades, Occupations, Rites of the Church, Contests, Wrest- 
ling, &c. Folio, old oak boards. Didot copy. Hain, No. 15.945 
Muther, pp. 10 and 11 Augsb. G. Zainer, M471 ee 


PILPAI vel BIDPAI FABULZ. Directoriam 
Humane Vite, &c First Edition Numerous Woodcuts. Fine 
copy, green morocco, silk lining, vellum flies, folio. This is the only 
copy sold for many years. Circa lis) Sul 


ESOPI APPOLOGI sive MYTHOLOGI cum qui- 
basdam CARMINUM et FABULARUM additionibus SERAST 
BRANT. Folio. RBasilee, Phortzhem, 1501. A unique copy, almost 
uneut, in the original oak boards, with arms of owner —s cut 
in the oak boards, in perfect condition SSI. 


TURRECREMATA (JOANNES | de), — MEDITA- | 
TIONES seu CONTEMPLATIONES. Folio, Numeister, 479. The 
cuts in this exceedingly rare book are probably from metal blocks 
In the d in rfect with 
clasps 


HOR® INTEMERAT VIRGINIS MARIE 


CUNDUM USUM ROMANUM. Printed on vellum, within elegant 
borders, with numerous large and small Woodcuts, all uncoloured 
Very fine copy, in old red morocco. gold tooling, including Figures 
of Crucifixion and Madonna with Child, with clasps, in case. Paris, 
T. Kerver, 101 651 
The condition of this fine book is most remarkable; the vellum is as 
pure and white and the ink as brilliant as when first issued 


LUDOLPHI CARTHUSIENSIS. — LEVEN ons | 
HEERE JHESU CHRISTI. Over 140 mage Woodeuts Fine copy, 
in moroceo, tooled, 4to. Delf, Liss oo 25 


MELIADUS de LEONNOYS.—ROMAN de 
CHEVALERIE en PROSE. Fine Woodcut Title. Very large cbpy,. 
in red morocco, super-extra, double green morocco, richly and 
elaborately tooled by Chambolle-Duru. scarce 
Paris, 1532 24h 

SAINCT GELAIS. "ERGIER a HONNEU R. 
Large Woodcuts. Fine copy, in green morocco, super-extra doutio'} 
red morocco, richly by HBelz-Niedree, folio. Paris, n 
¢. 160) 19 


BEWICK.—BRITISH BIRDS, 2 vols, with both 
Supplements, ~J na! in the boards, un- 
cut asissued. 1797, 

The 3 vols. as above unk que 


HEURES GOTHIQUES, avec le CALENDRIER. 


Fifteenth Century MS. on Vellum. 163 pages. 1i fine Miniatures 
with very beautiful Initials and Borders of interlaced work, con- 
taining Birds and Flowers. Nearly every page is richly bordered 
with fruit, flowers, and small ivy leaves alos containe es pwards of 


smaller Small dto. in old red velvet, with ane 
corners, in Ca 
This MS. is in per fect condition. and contains work of the finest onlee. 


SONGE du VERGIER. 1469. Dated MS. with 
rge Miniatures within in on and 
colours. Folio, 153 by 11) 22 


MIL TON’S PARADISE LOST. First Edition, 


with the seven pagainery leaves, first issued with the fourth title, 
inserted. Very fine large copy, some leaves with . edges, 
morocco extra. P. Parker, 1665 151 


TAYLOR'S (The WATER POET) WORKS. First 


Folio, with the scarce engraved title. Olive morocco om, 1690. 
01. 10s. 


| PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
and HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES. 15 vols. crown 4to. uncut. 
50 copies printed for Members only .. ee oo oo 


| BADMINTON LIBRARY. Large Paper, 4to. 
“ricket, Boating, Cycling, Athletics and Football, and 
Pole. Tennis, Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling. 7 vols. 20/. 


CORYAT’S CRUDITIES. Plates, and with the 
Py 


BURLINGTON FINE-ART CLUB. — ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of BINDINGS. Folio. Privately printed. 


2. 


A FINE EXAMPLE of HENRY Vall. STAMPED 


BINDING. Royal 8vo. .. 


| ORMEROD’S HISTORY of CHESHIRE. En- 


| larged by Helsby. Large Paper. 3 vols. thick folio, uncut. 
101. 10s. 


BAKER'S HISTORY of NORTHAMPTONGHIRE. 

| Large Paper. 2 vols. imperial folio, uncut . 171. 178. 

WILTSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL and NATURAL 
HISTORY MAG AZINE set, from commencement in 
18} to 1885. 22 vols. half-calf oe 15s. 


GALERIE du FLORENCE et du PALAIS PITTI. 
India 4 vols. folio, morocco extra, Paris, 


I's ECRETAN COLLECTION.—CATALOGUE. 


Plates. 3 vols. folio. Pub. 10/. 10s. .. ee 10s 


TUSTA MONUMENTA; or, Ancient Monu- 
ments Illustrative of the History and To hy of Great Britain. 
Complete Set, with the Rayeax _— stry. 6 vols. atlas folio, bound 
in 7 vols. and 2 parts. 1747-154 ee lls. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS. — COMPLETE SET of 

PUBLICATIONS. The Glittering Plain, Poems by the Way, Nature 

i of Gothic, —— wae, and Defence of Guenevere 5 vols. as 
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NOTES :—Bibliography : W. W. Skeat, 241—Thunderbolts, 
242—Gerard of Flamberds, 243—‘* The Emerald Isle”— 
Bidding to a Wedding—Blackball—Beating the Bounds, 
245 — Field-names — “ Self-preservation,” &c. — Kastling 
Registers—Cholera and the Onion—Rev. George Burton— 
Tithe Barn—Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 246. 


QUERIES :—Fabian—Convertine—R. P. Hayes—Name-son 
—John Moody—* Vox popu i vox Dei”—Lilleshall Hill— 
Drowning Man's Vision—Dr. Edmond Helder, 247—Gen. 
Marbot's ‘ Memoirs’—Battle of Naseby—Alice Fitz Alan— 
Course of Time—John Rawdon—William Bell—Kendal— 
Wood Worms, 248—John Hall—Ahitophel—Capt. Leake— 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup—Suffolk Artists, 249. 


REPLIES :—Ivy in America, 249—‘‘ Le chien de Jean de 
Nivelle "—Theobald, 250—Sedilia—County—Italics—Nief, 
251—Gemmace—Johnson—Dr. ‘ 
Man’—St. Mark the Gaunt, 252— Thos. Wayte—‘ Mal- 


7. Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede ; with God Spede the 
(E.E.T.S., No. 30.) Triibner, 1867. xXx, 


75. 

8. The Romance of William of Palerne, or William 
and the Werwolf; with a fragment of an Alliterative 
Romance of Alisaunder. (E.E.T,.S., Extra Series, No, 1.) 
Triibner, 1867. Pp. xliv, 328. 

9, (A) The Lay of Havelok the Dane. (E.E.T.S., 
Extra Series, No.4) Triibner, 1868. Pp, lv, 159. (B 
with Corrections and Additions, 1889. Pp. 

10. A Moeso-Gothic Glossary. (Philological Society. 
London, Asher & Co., 1868, 4to, xxiv, 

11, (A) The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman. B-Text; Prologue and Passus 1.-VII. Ox- 
ford, 1869, Extra feap. 8vo. pp. xlii, 195. (B) Second 
edition, revised, 1874. (C) Third edition, revised, 1879. 
Pp. xlviii, 216. (D) Fourth edition, revised, 1886. (E) 
Fifth edition, revised, 1889. (F) Sixth edition, revised, 


with brough ~ —~ The Noble 1891. 

ion Village Cross—Stockfish—‘ The Grand Magazine of Maga- | 1869. Pp. lvi -Text. (E.E.T.S., No, 38.) 
tithe. zines’ — Bible— Martin Folkes—Judith Howard, 255— | *fUoner, - Pp. lvi, 427.—N.B. Appended to this 
dges, Literarian—National Flags—Trench Family—Sir Gregor | patt is a Supplement to Part 1., pp. numbered 137*- 
McGregor—Twyford—Firmament —Couple : Warp—Gres- | 144*. 


manni—“ Buffetier,” 256—The German Element in Eng- 
lish — Liston — Coleridge on Church Disestablishment— 


12. (a2) The Bruce, 


By John Barbour, 
(E.E.T.S., Extra 7, m Barbour, Part 


i, 
Series, No. 11.) Triibner, 1870. 


iret Squailer—Longfellow’s * Village Pp. 1-256. 
10s. = ail, ucomb—Simile in of ; or, The Holy Grail; with 
‘AL NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Stanford Dictionary ’"—Neil- Triib 
neut. son’s * Per Lineam Valli’—Kebbel’s ‘ The Old and the New 
—~ tite 14, (A) The Poems of Thomas Chatterton; with an 
Essay on the Rowley Poems and a Memoir by E. Bell. 
ito. Notices to Correspondents. Bell & Daldy, 1871. 2 vols, feap, 8vo, Vol. i,, pp. cvii, 
“and 379; vol. ii., pp. xlvi, 346. (B) Reissued 1890. 
201. 15. (A) Specimens of English, from a.p. 1394 to 1597. 
Hotes, Oxford, 1871. Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. xxxii, 536. (B) 
the Second edition, revised, 1879. (C) Third edition, revised, 
US. : I hope there is no harm in my attempting to| 16, (a) The Gospel according to St. Mark; in the 
a give some account of my books. I suppose it must | Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions. Cambridge, 
zs. be done some day, and I am more likely than (A) 4to. pp. ry 
another to be able to do it correctly. I begin with ° pecimens of Early English, from a.p, 1298 to 
phlets. As many of the editions mentioned below Pp. xl, 490. a ee 
En- came out in parts, at different dates, it is clearest | 18. Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe, (E.E.T.S., 
ie to adopt a perfectly chronological order, mention- | Extra Series, No. 16, and Chaucer Soc.) Triibner, 1872. 
ing each part separately, and denoting it by the | Pp. ay the ogee — 
. ision illiam, &c. Par Or 
tE letters a, b, ¢ ; different editions I denote by the C-text, Together with Richard the Redeles, and the 


ae letters A, B, C :— 
1. The Songs and Ballads of Uhland : translated from 


Crowned King. (E.E.T.S., No, 54.) Triibner, 1873. 
Pp. cxxviii, 534 (with a facsimile). 


AL 

t in the German. London, Williams & Norgate, 1864. Post} 19. (A) Questions for Examination in English Litera- 

5s. 8yo. xxviii, 455. ture, with an introduction on the Study of English, Bell 
2. (A) Lancelot of the Laik: a Scottish Metrical | & Daldy, 1873. Pp. xxvii, 100. (B) Second and revised 

TL Romance. Re-edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and | edition, 1887. Pp. xxx, 110. 


a1 Glossary. (Early English Text Society, No. 6.) London, 
- Triibner & Co., 1865. Demy 8vo. pp. lvi, 132, (B) Re- 
vised ed., 1870. Pp. Ivii, 132. 


20, Seven Reprinted Glossaries. (English Dialect 
Society, No.1.) Triibner, 1873. Demy 8vo. pp. vi, 112, 
16. (6) The Gospel according to St. Luke, &c, Cam- 


JE. 3. (A) of Plow- bridge, 1874. Pp. xii, 252. 
Os man, (E.E.T.S., No, 17. riibner, , p- 24. 21. (A) Chaucer: The Prioresses Tale, Sir Th 
(B) Second edition, with alterations and additions, 1885. | The Monkes Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The Squieres Tale, 
nu- Pp. 34. ‘ =? - &c. Oxford, 1874. Extra feap.8vo, (B) Second ed. 
—~| 4. The Romance of Partenay, or the Tale of Melusine. | revised, 1877. Pp. Ixxx, 312, (C) Third ed revised, 
: {E.E.T.S., No. 22.) Triibner, 1866. Pp. xix, 299. 1880. Pp. xcv, 316. (D) Fourth ed., revised, 1888 
on A Ludlow A Poem. Bell & Daldy, | (E) Fifth ed., revised, 1891, ; 
. Feap. 8vo. pp. x, 101. 22, Seven Reprinted Gl i . D.S. . 
of 6. (a) The Vision of William concerning Piers the | Triibner, 1874. Pp. viii, — sitictaieaadines 
+ as Plowman. By Wm. Lengland, Part I. or the A-Text,| 12. (6) The Bruce. Part II. Pp. 257-336 


(E.E.T.T., No, 28.) Triibner, 1867, Pp. xliii, 158. 23. Ray's Collection of English Words not generally 
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used. Reprinted, with rearrangement and additions, 
from the edition of 1691. (E.D.S., No.6.) Triibner, 
1874. Pp. xxix, 122. 

24. The Two Noble Kinsmen. By Shakespeare and 
Fletcher. Cambridge, 1875. Extra feap.8vo. pp. xxiv, 159. 

25. Shakespeare's Plutarch. Londoa, Macmillan, 1875. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xxii, 352. ; 

26. Five Original Provincial Glossaries. (E.D.S., 
No. 12.) Triibner, 1876. Pp. xiv, 149. 

27. A List of English Words the Etymology of which 
is illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. (Supplement 
10 Vigfusson’s ‘Icelandic Dictionary.) Oxford, 1876. 
4to. pp. iv, 20. 

28. (A) Chaucer: The Tale of the Man of Lawe, The 
Pardoneres Tale, The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, Oxford, 1877. Extra feap. 8vo. 
pp. xlviii, 275. (B) Second edition, revised, 1879. 
Pp. xlviii, 282. (C) New ed., 1887. (D) New ed., revised, 
1889. 


29. A Bibliographical List of the Works illustrative of 
the various Dialects of English. By the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat and J. H. Nodal. (E.D.S.) Part I.. 1873, pp. 1-48, 
and Part II., 1875, pp. 49-132, by W. W. 8; Part IIL, 
1877, pp. i-vili, by W. W.S.; pp. 133-201, by J. H. N., 
inclugive of an Index by W. E. A. Axon. 

6. (d) Notes on Piers the Plowman. Part IV., sect. i. 
(E.E.T.8., No. 67.) Triibner. 1877. Pp. 1-512. 

12. (c) The Bruce. Part III. (E,E.T.S., Extra Series, 
No. 29.) Triibner, 1877. Pp. 337-785. 

16. (c) The Gospel according to St. John, &c, Cam- 
bridge, 1878. Pp. xx, 197. 

30. Alexander and Dindimur. (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, 
No. 31.) Triibner, 1878, Pp. xxxvi, 93. 

31. Wycliffe’s New Testament, ed. Forshall and 
Madden. Reprinted, with Introduction and Glossary. 
Oxford, 1879. Extra feap. 8vo. pp. xxiii, 541. 

32. Five Reprinted Glossaries. (E.DS., No, 23.) 
Triibner, 1879. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. 191. 

33. Specimens of English Dialects: including A Bran 
New Wark. (E.D.S., No, 25.) Triibner, 1879. Demy 
8vo. pp. viii, 222. 

34, Wycliffe’s translation of Job, Psalms, &c., ed For- 
shall and Madden. Reprinted, with Introduction and 
Glossary. Oxford, 1881, Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. xi, 300. 

85. (a) Aifric’s Lives of Saints. Part I. (E.E.T.S., 
No. 76.) Triibner, 1881. Pp. vii and 1-256. 

36, The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. Oxford, 1882. 
Extra feap. 8vo, pp. Ixxv, 103. 

87. Fitzherbert's Book of Husbandry, 1534. (E.D.S., 
No. 37.) Triibner, 1882. Demy 8vo. pp. xxx, 167. 

38. (A) An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language. (Part I., A—Dor; 1879. Part II., Dor— 
Lit; 1880. Part IIL, Lit—Red; 188]. Part 1V., Lit— 
Z, &c; 1882.) Oxford, 1882. 4to. pp. xxviii, 799. (B) 
Supplement to the first edition; pp. 775-846. Oxford, 
1884. 4to. (C) Second edition, including the Supple- 
ment, Oxford, 1884. 4to. pp. xxxii, 844. 

89. (A) A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Oxford, 1882. Crown 8vo. pp. xii, 
616. (B) Second edition, revised, 1885. Pp. xii, 625. 
(C) Third ed., 1887. Pp. xii, 633. (D) Fourth ed., 1890. 
Pp. xii, 633. 

40. The Tale of Gamelyn, with notes and a glossary, 
Oxford, 1884. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 64. 

6. (9 Notes on Piers the Plowman. Part IV., sect. ii. 
(B.E.T.S., No, 81.) Triibmer, 1884. Pp. Ixxvii and 
513-910. 

41. The Kingis Quair. By King James I. of Scotland. 
(Scottish Text Society, No. 1.) Edinburgh, 1884. Demy 
8vo0. pp. lv, 113. 

32. (b) ABlfric’s Lives of Saints. Part II. 
No. 82.) Triibner, 1886. Pp. 257-554. 


42. The Wars of Alexander: an Alliterative Romance. 
E.E.T.S., Extra Series, No. 47.)  Triibner, 1886. 
p. xxiv, 478. 

43, Piers the Plowman, by W. Langland. In three 
parallel Texts; with Introduction, Notes, and Gl bs 
Oxford, 1886. In 2 vols. demy 8vo.; vol. i., pp. viii, 628; 
vol. ii., pp. xciii, 484. 

16. (d) The Gospel according to St. Matthew, &c. 
Cambridge, 1887. Pp. xi, 258.—The complete work, in 
one volume, is entitled ‘The Holy Gospels in Anglo- 
Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old Mercian Versions, 
synoptically arranged,’ &c. Cambridge, 1871-1887. Demy 
8vo. Paged as before. 

44. Principles of English Etymology. First Serier. 
Tbe Native Element. Oxford, 1887. Crown 8vo. 
pp. xxxiv, 541, 

45. A Concise Dictionary of Middle English. By A. L. 
Mayhew and W. W. 8, Oxford, 1888. Crown 8vo. 
pp. xv, 272, 

46. Chaucer; the Minor Poems. Oxford, 1888, Crown 
8vo. pp. Ixxxvi, 462. 

12, (d) The Bruce. Part iV. (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, 
No. 55.) Triibner, 1889. Pp. i-cv. 

47. Chaucer; the Legend of Good Women. Oxford, 
1889. Crown 8vo. pp. liv, 229. 

32. (c) ASlfric’s Lives of Saints. Part III. (E.E.T.S., 
No. 94.) Triibner, 1890. Vol. ii., pp. 1-224. 

48. Principles of English Etymology. Second Series. 
The Foreign Element. Oxford, 1591, Crown 8vo. 
pp. xxxi, 505. 

49. Chaucer; the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Oxford, 1891, Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. xvi, 83. 

50. A Primer of English Etymology. Oxford, 1892. 
Extra feap. 8vo. pp. viii, 112. 

51. Twelve Facsimiles of Old English MSS. Oxford, 
1892, Demy 4to. pp. t-36; with twelve plates, 
—- number of pages, in latest editions, about 


Besides the above I was entrusted with the 
reissue of the following, to which I supplied many 
references and an index :— 

52. A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, 
LL.D. Ed, by W. W.S. London, G. Beli & Sons, 1882, 
Demy 8vo. pp. xviii, 730. 

Oa another occasion I will supply a list of 
lectures and pamphlets, exclusive of contributions 
to periodicals. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


THUNDERBOLTS. 

In the year 1836 the Aurora Borealis was seen 
one night as far south as Wiltshire. The in- 
habitants of a certain village assembled to witness 
the unwonted spectacle. Many were the inquiries 
as to what it was; when a woman exclaimed, “ Do 
thee send for our Jock, he’s a scholard ; I'll be 
bound he’ll gie un a neame!” When Jock 
arrived, he looked upwards and said, “Oh! it’s 
only a phenomenon!” ‘‘ There,” said the delighted 
mother, ‘‘ didn’t I tell ’ee he'd gie un a neame?” 

This anecdote illustrates a common habit of 
mind. We are impatient at anything that has not 
been explained, or at least named. Both explana- 
tion and name may be equally wrong, but one or 


(B.E,7.S., | other seems to satisfy an ordinary curiosity. 


In various geological formations, fibrous radiated 
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nodules of iron pyrites are found, and are com- 
monly regarded as thunderbolts. They were in 
early times supposed to be the very missiles with 
which Satan and his angels were expelled from 
heaven. 

Modern chemistry, which solves so many mys- 
teries, recognizes in these nodules a compound of 
sulphur and iron, named bisulphuret of iron, or 
ferric bisulphide, and accounts for their formation 
‘in various soils where the protoxides of iron, sul- 
phates, organic substances, and water are mingled. 
Pyrites will strike fire with steel, and hence its 
name of fire-stone. Before the introduction of gun- 
fliats it was used for giving the spark in firearms. 
Pyrites assumes a great variety of forms, all of 
which originate in the earth, and not in the sky. 

_ Scattered over the earth’s surface or buried in 
its crust are vast numbers of objects of flint or 
other hard stone, which, in connexion with the 
bones of the fossil elephant and of other huge 
extinct animals, have given rise to the wildest 
theories. The bones were held to prove that 
“there were giants in the earth in those days,” 
and St. Augustine, seeing the tooth of a fossil ele- 
phant, recognized it as having belonged to one of 
the giants, while the stones were held to be thunder- 
bolts used for their destruction, and according to 
one Tallius, writing in 1649, were thus formed :— 

“ The naturalists say they are generated in the sky by 
a fulgurous exhalation, conglobed in a cloud by the cir- 
<cumfused humour, and are as it were baked hard by 
intense heat, and the weapon becomes pointed by the 
damp mixed with it flying from the dry part, and leaving 
the other end denser, but the exbalations press it so hard 
that it breaks out through the cloud, and makes thunder 
and lightning.” 

Now it is remarkable that, although these stone 
objects bad been known during many centuries, 
they were not supposed to be the work of human 
hands until the year 1847, when M. Boucher de 
Perthes, a retired physician, discovered several 
of them in an ancient alluvium at Abbeville, 
associated with the bones of extinct mammalia, 
They were held to be weapons of offence, or celts 
(query celtis, a chisel’), formed by chipping to a 
point or edge, leaving a butt end rough to grasp 
in the hand. This discovery, which threw back 
the age of man on the earth to an indefinite period, 
was strenuously opposed during several years ; 
but it was partially confirmed by Dr. Rigolot, who 
made a similar discovery at Amiens, and com- 
pletely confirmed by Mr. Prestwich in 1859, who 
found a fossil implement in situ in the same 
stratum in Amiens, together with the bones of 
extinct mammalia. After this date flint imple- 
ments and weapons were found in unlimited 
abundance in the sands and gravels of most rivers, 
and in caves and glacial drifts of the Old World 
and also of the New. They consisted of rudely 
chipped celts, hdches, or hatchets, lance and arrow 
heads, knives, borers and scrapers, fashioned 


entirely by chipping. The prehistoric people 
who manufactured these articles have been named 
the paleolithic, or ancient stone race. But as man 
is an improving animal, the paleolithic race was 
succeeded by a neolithic, or later stone race, who 
displayed a considerable advance in civilization. 
Their stone implements became smooth and 
polished ; their arrow-heads barbed ; they used 
needles of bone, with split sinews for thread, for 
sewing the skins of animals together ; their celts 
were hafted, and they even made considerable 
advances in the pictorial arts. With a point or 
cutting edge of flint they carved on bones or tusks 
the portraits of animals they killed in the chase. 
Indeed, their finely wrought arrow-heads were for- 
merly termed elf-bolts, and were supposed to have 
been shot from the sky by fairies or sprites. They 
have also been found attached as amulets to neck- 
laces from Egyptian and Etruscan tombs. 

During many centuries the stone celts were so 

confidently believed to be thunderbolts that they 
were named Cerauni, from Kepavvos, fulmen, a 
Kae avery, quia scindit et urit. Whereas 
the idea that masses of metal ever fell from the sky 
was scouted in modern times as absurd. Thus io 
April, 1803, a fall of stones was reported from 
L’Aigle, in Normandy, which excited in the 
Parisians much derisive laughter. Nevertheless, 
in 1809, Cavier, in his report to the emperor on 
the progress of science during the previous ten 
years, stated, — 
“that the phenomena of stones fallen from the atmo- 
sphere known both in antiquity and during the Middle 
Ages, had been established as truths in Physical 
Science.” 

This subject will furnish materials for another 
note. C. Tomutnson, F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Highgate, N. 


GERARD OF FLAMBERDS, CO. MIDDLESEX. 

Among the interesting MSS. collected by the 
late Canon Raines, the Rev. J. G. Piccope, and 
others, and now enshrined in the library of Chet- 
ham College, Manchester, is a pedigree of that 
branch of the Gerards, of Lancashire, who in the 
seventeenth century were located at Flamberds, 
near Harrow-on-the- Hill, Middlesex, and who 
from 1620 to 1715 enjoyed a baronetcy. Although 
by no means exhaustive, and unfortunately lacking 
in information as to the actual holders of the 
baronetcy, the pedigree gives many particulars 
not found in the very meagre and on some points 
inaccurate accounts of this family given in the 
baronetages and elsewhere. I therefore venture to 
forward it to ‘N. & Q.,’ with a few additions sug- 
gested by other sources, chiefly from Foster's 
*Gray’s Inn Registers’ and ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
It may be remarked that the active part taken in 
the Civil War troubles by Sir Gilbert Gerard, first 
baronet, renders the Gerards of Flamberds of 
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somewhat historic interest, so that it is a little 
singular that they should not be better known. | 
should be glad if by the assistance of other corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ a more complete knowledge 
of this comparatively neglected branch of the once 
widespread and historic Gerard family should be 
placed upon record. 

James Gerard, second son of William Gerard, 
of Ince, co. Lancaster, married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of John Holcroft, of Holcroft, co, Lan- 
caster, and had, with other issue,— 

1. Sir Gilbert Gerard, Attorney-General and 
Master of the Rolls to Queen Elizabeth, ancestor 
of the Gerards, Lords Gerard, of Bromley, Earls 
of Macclesfield, &c. 

2. William Gerard, the first of Flamberds 
(admitted to Gray’s Inn 1543, and was afterwards 
Reader ; died April 15, 1583), married Dorothy, 
daughter of William Page, of Sudbury Court, 
and left issue :— 

(1.) William Gerard, of Flamberde, eldest son 
(admitted to Gray’s Inn 1572), married Dorothy, 
daughter of Anthony Redcliffe, of London, and 
had issue: (a) Gilbert Gerard, of Flamberds, 
Clerk of the Duchy of Lancaster, created baronet 
in 1620; (6) William Gerard, living 1637; (c) 
Thomas Gerard, admitted to Gray’s Inn February 2, 
1609/10 ; (d) Anthony Gerard ; (e) John Gerard, 
living 1637; (/) Richard Gerard, twin with John, 
admitted to Gray’s Inn June 26, 1617, living 1637; 
(g) Radcliffe Gerard ; (h) Francis Gerard, named 
in his sister Isabel’s will; (i) Isabel, of Romford, 
Essex, buried at Romford ‘November 17, 1637, will 
dated November 8, 1637, proved January, 1637/8 
(vide Howard’s Mis. Gen. et Her., i. 13); (j) 
Elizabeth, married Francis Rayne, of Hornchurch, 
Middlesex ; (k) Dorothy, married Carew Hervey, 
alias Mildmay, of Marks, Essex ; (l) Mary, living 
1637. 

(2.) Richard Gerard, of Stockport, co. Chester, 
second son, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 1571, 
incorporated M.A. Oxford, July 15, 1578, rector 
of Stockport 1577 to 1614, buried at Stockport 
May 17, 1614, in his sixty-first year; married 
Ursula, daughter of Ralph Arderne, of Harden, 
co, Chester, married at Stockport January 19, 
1584/5, and buried there April 3, 1624. They had 
& numerous issue, for which see Earwaker's ‘ His- 
tory of East Cheshire,’ vol. i. p. 383. 

(3.) Gilbert Gerard, third son, a London mer- 
chant, married Mary, daughter of John May, of 
London, and had issue: (a) Gilbert Gerard ; (5) 
John Gerard ; (c) Clemence ; (d) Mary. 

(4.) Thomas Gerard, of Burwell, co. Kent, fourth 
son, married Alice, daughter and co-heir of Edward 
(Eliiot ?), of Stepney, Middlesex, and had issue : 
(a) Edward Gerard, matriculated Brasenose 


College, Oxford, June 28, 1616, aged eighteeen, 


Robert Thomlinson, gent., deceased ; (6) William 
Gerard ; (c) Elizabeth, second wife of Sir William 
Russell, of Chippenham, first bart. 

(5.) Felix Gerard, of Harrow, fifth son, admitted 
to Gray’s Inn February 2, 1591/2. 

(6.) James Gerard, sixth son, died s.p., admitted 
to Gray’s Inn August 10, 1610. 

(7.) John Gerard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
seventh son. 

(8.) Philip Gerard, of Gray’s Inn, eighth son, 
admitted to Gray’s Inn February 2, 1583/4, and 
was afterwards Reader, married Frances, daughter 
of Page, of Wombley, Middlesex, and had 
issue: (a) William Gerard, admitted to Gray’s 
Inn August 6, 1611; (6) John Gerard, matriculated 
Christ Church, Oxford, June 3, 1608, aged four- 
teen, B.A. 1612, M.A. 1615; (c) James Gerard, 
matriculated Christ Church, Oxford, June 3, 1608, 
aged fourteen, B.A. 1612, M.A. 1615; (d) Francis 
Gerard ; (ec) Thomas Gerard ; (f) Richard Gerard, 
admitted to Gray’s Inn February 9, 1625/6 ; (g) 
Philip Gerard ; (h) Gilbert Gerard. 

(9.) Frances, married Edward Radcliffe. 

(10.) Dorothy, married Thomas Walter. 

With regard to the first baronet and his de- 
scendants the following notes may be given, being 
additional to the information contained in the usual 
authorities :— 

Sir Gilbert Gerard, of Flamberds, eldest son of 
William Gerard and Dorothy Radcliffe, was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn, August 3, 1592/3; 
created a baronet April 13, 1620; was M.P. for 
Middlesex 1621-22, 1624-25, 1625 and 1626, and 
in both the Short and Long Parliaments of 1640. 
He was one of the Council of War to the Parlia- 
ment in 1643, a member of the Committee of both 
kingdoms, Treasurer of War and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He was, however, one of the 
members of the House secluded in the Purge of 
December, 1648, was arrested and imprisoned 
December 6, but soon liberated, and lived in retire- 
ment under the Protectorate. When the secluded 
members returned to Westminster in February, 
1660, Sir Gilbert Gerard came back to the House 
and was appointed one of the Council of State. In 
the Convention Parliament, 1660, he represented 
Lancaster, but retired from public life at the dis- 
solution of that assembly. He died about January, 


1670. By his wife Mary, daughter of Sir Francis 
Barrington, he appears to have had a numerous 
issue, of whom the following sons may be named: 

1. Sir Francis, his heir. 

2. Sir Gilbert Gerard, admitted to Gray’s Inn 
May 9, 1625, and knighted by Charles II. March 18, 
1660/1. Was probably “Gilbert Gerard, esq.,” 
M.P. for Westminster in 1660. 

3. Charles Gerard, matriculated New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, July 13, 1638, aged sixteen, student of 


admitted to Gray’s Inn May 21, 1617, licence to 
marry, August 20, 1627, Elizabeth, widow of | 


Lincoln’s Inn 1642. 
4, Thomas Gerard. 
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Sir Francis Gerard, second baronet, eldest son, 
was, like his father, a Member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, being elected for Seaford, in Surrey, in 
February, 1641. Secluded and arrested in Decem- 
ber, 1648, he lost his seat. In Richard Cromwell’s 
Parliament, 1659, he sat for Middlesex, and in the 
Convention of 1660 represented Bossiney, in Corn- 
wall, He was knighted by Charles IL. at White- 
hall, June 8, 1660, and inherited the baronetcy 
upon the death of his father. The date of his 
decease is not recorded. By his wife - Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cheek, Kat., he had issue 
at least five sons :— 

1. Gilbert Gerard, eldest son, matriculated 
Christ Church, Oxford, October 29, 1668, aged 
<p ; admitted to Gray’s Inn October 28, 1669; 

ied s.p. 

2. Robert Gerard, matriculated Christ Church, 
Oxford, October 29, 1668, aged sixteen ; admitted 
to Gray’s Inn, October 28, 1669; died Decem- 
ber 15, 1699; buried in Christ Church Cathedral. 

3. Sir Charles Gerard, third baronet, M.P. for 
Middlesex, 1685-87, 1689-90, 1690-95, Cocker- 
mouth, 1695-98. License to marry, February 7, 
1675/6, the Hon. Horatia Seymour, daughter of 
Charles, Lord Seymour, of Troubridge, he 
being then about twenty-two, and “son and 
heir apparent of Sir Francis Gerard, of Flamberds, 
Kant. and Bart.” He died in 1701, s.p.m., his widow 
surviving till May 2, 1731. 

4. Sir Francis Gerard, fourth baronet, upon the 
death of his brother ; died in August, 1704, 

5. Sir Cheek Gerard, fifth baronet, upon the 
death of his brother; admitted to Gray’s Inn 
November 1, 1685; died unmarried February, 
1715/16, when the baronetcy became extinct. 

W. Dz 


“Tue Emeratp Istx.”—Many orators and 
poets have been credited with the authorship of 
that most poetic pet-name “the Emerald Isle.” 
“* Answers to Correspondents,” even in the country 
of its birth, have assigned it to O’Connell, Curran, 
Moore, and Davis; the honour has been also 
accorded to Dr. Madden, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
and to D’Arcy McGee; but to none of these does 
it rightly belong. 

A Cork correspondent comes nearer the truth. 
In 1815 Dr. William Drennan wrote the preface 
to a brochure of his poems, in which he explained 
that he had furnished them to a young friend 
“just entering the printing business, to give him 
an occasion of showing the public his progress in 
the typographical art.” One of the poems, entitled 
‘ Erin,’ sings :— 

Arm of Erin! prove strong, but be gentle as brave, 

And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save, 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle. 


“ Be strong” instead of ‘‘ prove strong,” and “ the 


cause of” for “ men of,” appear in the version given 
by Barry in ‘ The Songs of Ireland’ (p. 54). Three 
years previous to 1815 Horace Smith, a true Saxon, 
wrote, in the ‘ Rejected Addresses ’:— 
Bloom, theatre, bloom, in the roseate blushes 
Of beauty illumed by a love-breathing smile ! 
And flourish, ye pillars, as green as the rushes 
That pillow the nymphs of the Emerald Isle ! 
It is right to add that Drennan, writing in 1815, 
says, “ * The Emerald Isle ’ was first used in a party 
song, written, without the rancour of party, in the 
year 1795.” The “party song,” however, appears 
to have been anonymous. W. J. F. 


Bippinc To A Weppi1ne.—If my memory does 
not fail me, these marriage notices have been com- 
mented on in ‘ N. & Q.’ on former occasions. If 
I am right in this, it may be well to reproduce the 
following, which I have just come upon in the 
Sporting Magazine for 1801, vol. xvii. p. 4 :— 

Gentlemen,—The following is a genuine invitation to 
what is called in this, as well as some other of the western 
counties and in Wales, a Bidding. It exhibits acustom, 
which though extremely common throughout these parts, 
will, I presume, be entertaining to many of the numerous 
readers of your justly admired 


As we intend entering the nuptual state, we pro 
having a Bidding on the occasion, on Thursday the 23d 
of October instant, at our own house on the Quay, where 
the favour of your good company will be highly esteemed; 
and whatever benevolence you please to confer on us 
shall be gratefully acknowledged, and returned on a 
similar occasion, by your most obedient humble servants, 

Tho, Billinger and Elizabeth Kayton. 

Barnataple, Oct. 9, 1800. 

N.B.—The young man’s uncle (Thomas Peak) and the 
young woman's mother (E. Kayton), will be thankful for 
all favours conferred on them that day. Them that are 
pleased to favour Thomas Peak with their company, and 
to attend the bride and bridegroom in procession to 
church that morning are desired to meet at Mr. Lang- 
don’s, the Greyhound, the corner of Back-lane, in Boul- 
port Street, 

Epwarp Pegacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Biacksatt.—The earliest quotation given in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’ for the use of this 
word as a substantive is dated 1869. The follow- 
ing passage is from the Connoisseur, No. 123, 
June 3, 1756 :— 

“ It was but yesterday that a young fellow of intrigue 
told me, he was happy that his children would no longer 
be thrown out of the Hospital, as he himself had been 
out of Arthur's, by black balls,” 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Beatine THE Bounps. (See ‘N. & Q.,’ passim.) 
—lI notice in the Standard of August 18, under 
the head of “ The Provinces,” that in beating the 
boundaries of the city of Oxford, August 17 last, 
‘**the mayor and others were upset” and “' later on 
that the boat capsized.” I fancy this takes the 
place of ‘ bumping” in the East of England when 
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the boundaries are there taken. But if this be so, 
Mother Earth is harder than either mud or water, 


and I think the mayor and his posse com. got off | 


better than I did some forty-five years ago, when 


the boundaries of this parish were taken, and I | 


was forcibly ‘‘ placed” on a cross where two 
parishes joined. This “ bumping” was done to 
young lads, to impress on them the junction or 


boundary of two parishes. 
Wa. Gaanam F. Picorr. 


Abington Pigotts. 


Fietp-Names.—The following rames, culled 
from the particulars of sale of the Tyrell estates, 
in Suffolk, and another relating to Pebmarsb, in 
Essex, mav be added to the lists recently furnished 


to ‘N. & Q.:— 
Rookyard Farm Queach 
First Links Break Hill Mead>w 
Tantril Rookwood 
Draw Sword Pightle Rookyard Field 
Middle Breck Cutloaf 
Buryway Field Skipping Ditch 
Coal Earth Field Stow Meadow 


Spong Goblets 

Further Cuts Great Catts 

Middle Cuts Middle Catts 

First Cuts Catts 

Higher Staples Little Easeland 

Lower Staples Great and Little Hundre1 


Field 
Blue Bottles Homestall 
Perry Croft Perry Polley Field 


The Queech Field 
W. W. 

**SELF-PRESERVATION IS THE FIRST LAW OF 
waTtuRE.”—To whom are we indebted for this 
observation? It is used by Smollett, in ‘The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,’ c. lvii.:— 

“ Jolter, who could make no objection to the justness 
of the conclusion, frankly owned, that he had no inclina- 
tion to try the experiment; observing that self-preserva- 
tion was the first law of nature.”’ 

The same expression is employed by Andrew 
Marvell, in ‘ Hodge’s Vision from the Monument,’ 
December, 1675 :— 

Self-preservation, nature's first great law, 
All the creation, except man, doee awe. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Reaisters or co. Kext.— 
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| partly at his owne Cost. The dwelling House before 
| was that which y* people afterward called the Vicaridge 
| house. Richard Rogers was presented to The Rectorye 
of Eastlinge by Sir Thomas Moile of Eastwell, who had 
then gotten the Patronage, depending upon an acre of 
woodland com’onlly termed Patern-acre, that is Patron’s 
| Acre. This Richard Rogers did suffer one Robert Yates 
| to live in the Parsonage House with him & to receive all 
| the Tythes and other profits of y* Glebe-lunds, allowing 
Him onely his Diet & apparrell & some mony to spend, 
when he would goe abroad. Heereby Robert Yates grew 
wealthy and did purchase the Manour of Divon. The 
eame K Yates baving bad the occupancy of all y* Glebe- 
lands of y* Parsonage in the tyme of Paraon Rogers did after- 
ward detaine and withhold twelve acres of the same Glebe- 
lands from the next Incumbent : and when the parishioners 
began to speak of the wrong thus done to the Parson. 
The said R. Yates did give up the sayd Twelve Acres of 
land into the Queen's Exchequer under the name of 
Conceal'd lands & from thence did gett a Lease of the 
Said Lands, which are yet still commonly called & known 
by the Name of Parsonage-Dunstel, being now of late 
oe into two Closes; this Parson Rogers dyed anno 
573.” 
C. E. Gitpersome-Dickryson. 
Eden Bridge. 


CHoLERA AND THE On1on.—A paragraph upon 
the virtue of the onion as a prophylactic against 
cholera and infectious fevers has been going the 
round of the papers, and is so worded as to give 
one the impression that this is a new discovery. 
Asa matter of fact it is a very old notion. Cul- 
peper says :— 

“It hath been held by divers country people a great 
preservative against infection, to eat onions fasting with 
bread and salt.” 

Cc. C. B. 


Rev. Georce Bourton (1717-1791), Carono- 
LOGER.—It may be noted, as an addition to the 
account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. viii. p. 4, that he was married in the parish 
church of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Holborn, as appears by the annexed extract from 
the register, under date July 9, 1743 :— 

“The Rev’ George Burton, Rector of Elden, Suffolk, 
Batchelor, and Anne Reeve of Melton Mowbray, in the 
County of Leicester, Spinster.”’ 

Danie. Hipwat. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tirae Bary.—The Guardian (September 7, 
p. 1311) says: “ Another relic of the past has just 


“1654, Sep. 4. James Gylman being carried to mary- 
ing uppon ffoure mens backes to Joan Ottaway house 


disappeared in the demolition of the Old Tithe 
Barn at Ely. According to the Mark Lane Ex- 


(beeing both of Eastling) out of his flather’s house wrere press, this ancient building was the last of its kind.” 


maried uppone ye bedd, they carried him by a Justice 
in Achoritie chossen by com izson namelie Maior Bealke 
according to an acte of p'lement.” 

**1700, May 15, Matthew Threlkhall widdower askt 
fm Cumberland a gardner as he eaies & Elizabeth Chil- 
man of this parish near 40 years old each, paid to y* K 
ij* vj* in my hand.” 


Yeare of Queen Elizabeth Anno Domini 1558. In this 
mans tyme (as I am enformed by some which then lyved) 


W. Tuompson, 
Sedbergh. 


Epwarps’s ‘ Worps, Facts, Parases.’— 


I am of opinion that this book ought not to be 


“ Thomas Slanye, Parson of Eastling dyed in the Firat and 


It is a mere 
Yet it is 


quoted twice in ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, pp. 211, 214. 


the Parsonage House was builded by his Procurement & | In both instances it containsa blunder. At p. 211 
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we are told that ‘‘a small figure of the devil stands | died in Leicester Square, Shepherd’s Bush, [and 
on the top of Lincoln College”; whereas a few | Barnes Common, and to have acted in Jamaica 


lines below we read that it was taken down in| and on the Northern Circuit. 


1731. At p. 214 the origin of the well-known 
word maundy is said to be from manducate! I 
advise correspondents not to put any trust in this 
very poor book. Watrter W. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Faptay.—Florio’s explanation of the Italian 
sfoggiatore is: ‘ A riotous, lauish, flanting fabian, 
a carelesse fellow, an vnthrift.” What is the 
origin of the word fabian as here used? One 
would suppose it to be an allusion to some 
character in a comedy; but it cannot be the 
Fabian of ‘ Twelfth Night’ that is meant. 

Henry Bravwey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Converting : Convertive.—In the seventeenth 
century we had a ship of war whose name appears 
as Convertiue; but whether the last letter but 
one isa uor an nis doubtful. It is printed in- 
discriminately v or n; Convertive or Convertine. 
Can some friendly reader suggest a meaning of the 
name which may perhaps determine the spelling ? 

J. K. Laventon, 


Roruerrorp Pritcnarp Hares.—I am anxious 
to obtain some particulars of the life of this ex- 
President of the United States. Can any of your 
contributors kindly inform me of any book or 
periodical containing a life or biographical sketch 
of his career, especially of his ancestry ? 

Tuomas Tween. 

Kelso, 


Name-soy.—There is a monument in the ceme- 
tery of Fort St. George, Madras, to the memory of 
Colonel the Hon. George Mackenzie, son of the 
Earl of Cromartie, Lieutenant-Colonel of H.M.’s 
71st Regiment, and Commander of the Forces in 
the Wallajabad Station, who died in 1787. The 
monument is stated to have been erected by the 
officers of the 71st Regiment, and by “ his Nephew 
and Name-son George Mackenzie of the 75th Regt., 
who has fought and bled by his side.” Can any of 
your correspondents tell me if name-son means 
godson with the same name? If not, why the 
word son? And is there any evidence of the 
compound word name-son being used in this sense 
in England? Frank Penny, Chaplain. 

Fort St. George. 


Any information 
beyond that supplied in ‘ The Thespian Dictionary,’ 
the European Magazine, and similar works will be 
thankfully received. Ursan, 


** Vox poputi vox De1,.”—Is this a quotation 
from a classic? If not, whence comes it? And: 
who improved the last word into “ Diaboli” ? 

James Datias. 

[This is not traceable to any classic source. Riley, 
‘ Dictionary of Latin Quotations,’ says it is quoted asa 
proverb by William of Malmesbury in the early part of 
the twelfth century. In the ‘Trevelyan Papers,’ about 
1450, is: “ The voyse of the pepill is cleped vor Dei.” 
For full information consult the newly published ‘ Stan- 
ford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases,’ see 
post, p. 259.) 


it a generally recognized 
geological fact that Lilleshall Hill, Shropshire, has 
the interesting distinction of being the oldest 
volcanic formation on the earth’s crust ? 

C. A, 


Drowning Man’s Vision oF His Lire Past.— 
It is commonly believed that to a drowning man 
there is a moment when his whole life passes as a 
vision before him. Being restored to life, he re- 
counts his experience. The Rev. W. A. Garland, 
in his ‘ Condensed Truths,’ p. 73, relates the same- 
thing as having buppened to men who have been 
carried down a mountain-side by the loosening of 
the snow. I would gladly be referred to authentic 
records of cases of either description, and to scien- 
tific explanations of the phenomena, 


Dr. Epmoyp Hetper. — Particulars are re- 
quested as to the exact date and place of birth 
and subsequent career of one Dr. Edmond Helder, 
native of Beds, circa 1542,“ Practitioner in Physick 
and Chyrurgery,” who died on March 11, 1618, in 
his seventy-sixth year, according to the testimony 
of his tombstone, lately discovered near the Poto- 
mac Creek, in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, 
Stafford County, Virginia, U.S., through the 
exertions of Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 

Having seen in an American newspaper a some- 
what circumstantial statement that St. George’s 
graveyard, at Fredericksburg, contained the tomb 
of “one of the pall-bearers of William Shake- 
speare” (a report, by-the-by, to which our own 
Fraser's Magazine gave wider currency (March, 
1865), Mr. Conway set to work to investigate the 
matter, with the result that he discovered the 
tomb in question, and disproved the mythical 
claims preferred on behalf of its tenant in regard 
to the Shakespeare obsequies. The history and 
incidents of his quest are detailed at length in‘a 


Joun Moony, actor, is said to have been born | most interesting article, entitled ‘ Hunting a 


in Cork and near Covent Garden, and to have | Mythical Pall-bearer,’ which he contributed to 
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Harper's Magazine for January, 1886. His theory 
in connexion with the genesis of the myth is likely 
enough the right one. He remarks :— 

“It is probable that some correspondent, having 
copied the epitaph correctly, added that Dr. Helder was 
a contemporary of Shakespeare, and might have attended 
his funeral. A printer may bave incorporated the com- 
ment in the epitaph, and some contemporary evolved 
the simple statement into the startling one...... Perhaps 
it will never be known who served up the chirurgeon 
as a Shakespearean figure. One can forgive him, since 
he has been the means of discovering to the New World 
its oldest English epitaph.” 

A facsimile of the inscription illustrates the 
article, and reads as follows :— 

“Here lies intered the Body of Edmond Helder 
{sic} in Physick and Chyrurgery born in 

dfordeshire obiit March 11 1618 Atatis sua 76.” 

C. K. 

Torquay, 


Gey. Marsor’s ‘ Memorrs.’—Can we accept 
Gen, Marbot’s ‘Memoirs’ as authentic history ? 
If so, how was it that such a hero was left to 
struggle in vain for so long a time without gaining 
a higher rank in the army? He is always com- 
plaining of the slowness of his promotion, and of 
seeing men inferior to himself—i.¢., in his estima- 
tion—promoted over his head, and his many merits 
receiving no reward. Napoleon was not in the 
habit of overlooking real military talent, or of 
neglecting to reward it. It is remarkable that his 
name is not mentioned by Marshal Macdonald in 
his ‘ Reminiscences,’ though they both served in 
the campaign on the Danube and fought at 
Wagram as well as in the disastrous Russian 
expedition. Macdonald does not even name him 
in his list of Napoleon’s generals. His story of 
the exploits of his mare Lisette reads more like a 
chapter of Baron Munchausen than real history. 
Also his statement that he was wounded in the 
battle of Leipzig by a Tartar arrow of four feet 
long can hardly be correct. No ordinary bow 
could discharge an arrow of that length; it is at 
least a foot and a half too long. Other stories 
have an equally improbable appearance. 

E, 


Tue Barrie or Naseny.—The accounts of this 
battle as given in Markham’s ‘ Life of Fairfax,’ 
Marray’s ‘ Guide to Northamptonshire,’ and ‘ Our 
Own Country’ are strangely similar. Did Mr. 
Markham write all three ? Eppone. 


Auice Firz Atay.—In Burke’s ‘ Dormant and 
Extinct Peerages’ (ed. 1883), on p. 200, it is 
stated that Richard Fitz Alan, ninth Earl of Arun- 
del (born 1306, died 1376), married first Isabel, 
daughter of Hugh le Despencer, and had issue by 
her a daughter named Philippa, who married Sir 
Richard Sergeaux, Knt., of Cornwall. In 1345 


to Lady Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster, and widow of John Baron Beau- 
mont, by whom he had issue, inter alia, Alice Fitz 
Alan, married to Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. 
From the above it appears that Richard, the ninth 
Earl of Arundel, had but two wives, and that Alice 
was the daughter of the second, viz., Eleanor Planta- 
genet; but on p. 384 it seems he had another 
wife (making three in all), viz., Philippa, daughter 
of Edmund Mortimer, third Earl of March; and 
this statement seems confirmed by the Clarence 
and Mortimer pedigrees given on pp. 3 and 5 in 
Logan’s lately published ‘Genealogical Chart of 
the Royal Family.’ Now, under these circum- 
stances, what proof is there against Alice being the 
child of Philippa Mortimer, instead of that of 
Eleanor Plantagenet ? 


Course or Tiwe.—I have noticed of late fre- 
quent use of the expression “from (say) 1842 up 
to the present time.” The number of years a.D. 
is, of course, constantly increasing, so that the 
present year is in figures 50 above 1842. But does 
not the stream of time, like any other stream, flow 
downwards? Would it not, therefore, be more 
correct to say “ from 1842 down to (instead of “ up 
to”) the present time”? The French seem to 
recognize this by such expressions as “si nous 
remontons dans |’antiquité.” A. E. H. 


Joun Rawpoy, M.P.—I should be glad of some 
particulars concerning John Rawdon, of Bolney 
Court, Oxford, who, after unsuccessfully contesting 
Launceston, as the nominee of the second Duke 
of Northumberland, in January, 1795, was returned 
at the general election of May, 1796, and sat for 
that borough until the dissolution of 1802. Was 
he ‘“‘the Prince of Wales’s friend, whom his 
Majesty George IV. forgot so completely,” after 
whom Rawdon Crawley was named (‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ chap. vii.) ? Arrep F, Rozsiys, 


Wituam Bett, M.P. for Westminster in the 
Long Parliament. He was a trustee for the poor 
of Westminster, and one of the members secluded 
by Pride and the army in December, 1648. He 
was living in 1660. Was he the eldest son of 
Thomas Bell, of London, merchant, who signed 
his pedigree in the Visitation of 1634? The date 
of his death and any further particulars respecting 
him are requested. W. D. Piyx. 


Kenpat.—I should be glad to know more about 
“one Kendal, an Irishman,” whom Walpole met 
at M. du Chitelet’s (Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of King George III.,’ vol. iii. p. 202). 

G. F. R. B. 


Woop Worms.—Can any of your correspondents, 
through the means of your paper, inform me how 
to clear a piece of furniture of wood worm? I had 


the earl was divorced from this lady and married 


the said piece of furniture treated by a cabinet- 
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maker some nine months ago, but I now find the 
insect more active than ever in it. I imagine 
there is some process known to furniture men by 
which the pest can be thoroughly eradicated. 
Joun H. Witiwore, 


Joun Hatt, or Bastncstoxe.—TI shall be glad 
of any information concerning the ancestry of John 
Hall, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife, whose 
children, Elizabeth, John, and Charles, were born 
at Basingstoke in 1715-17. John the younger 
was Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, and he and his 
sister were buried at St. Peter’s, Oxford. Charles 
was chaplain to Archbishop Lecker and Dean of 
Bocking, and is buried in the north cloister, 
Westminster Abbey. Charles’s son Charles Henry 
was successively Dean of Christ Church and Dean 
of Durham. [I cannot connect John Hall, of 
Basingstoke, with the Halls (clothiers) who 
flourished in Basingstoke in the seventeenth 
century. There is a family legend that he or his 
ancestry came from Mapledurham or Mapledur- 
well. Another legend connects him with the 
Halls of Lincolnshire. H. F. 0. H 


well-known preacher, in 
preaching in one of our cathedral churches recently, 
said that Ahithophel, who joined the rebellion of 
Absalom, was grandfather to Bathsheba, the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite. Can any erudite reader of 
*N. & Q.’ say in what part of the Bible this is to 
be found ; or, if not in the Bible, is it to be found 
in any authentic records? I do not remember to 
have heard or read it before. W. B. 


Carr. Leake, Master Gunner or EnGuanp. 
—In a foot-note on p. 316 of ‘ Records of the 
Woolwich District,’ by W. T. Vincent, occurs the 
following paragraph : “A Tablet to Captain Leake, 
Master Gunner of England, and Elizabeth his wife, 
who died 1695-6, is in Woolwich Church.” A 
friend whom I asked to get a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on this tablet for me tells me that he has 
failed to find it in Woolwich Parish Church. I 
shall be glad to know whether or not it is still in 
existence. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Mr. Sermovr Kirxoup.—Is it true that the 
King of Italy bestowed some order of knighthood 
on Mr. Seymour Kirkup as a recognition of his 
service in discovering the portrait of Dante by 
Giotto; and what was the date, at a very advanced 
age, of Mr. Kirkup’s death ? C. C. 


Surrotk Artists.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents cast light on the biography of a painter 
called G. Ralph, who at the latter end of last 
century painted the portraits of several East 
Anglian worthies? I have a good picture by him 
of Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, seventh baronet, 
Bath King of Arms; and a lady in Bury St. Ed- 


mounds one by him of Bernard Mills, 
D.D., Lecturer of St. Mary’s in that town and 
rector of Hitcham, who died in 1787. This was 
engraved in stipple by J. Singleton, and published 
by J. Kendall, of Bury St. Edmunds, in 1788. 
A portrait of Dr. William Norford, M.D., of Bury 
St. Edmunds (who died in 1793), by Ralph, was 
engraved by the same and published by P. Deck, 
of Bury St. Edmunds, in 1793. A portrait of 
John Spink, Esq., engraved by the same, was 
published by J. Kendall in 1782, and there is a 
rint from a portrait by him of J. Symonds, 

L.D., Recorder of Bury St. Edmunds and Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the University of 
Cambridge, but who the engraver was I know not. 
The name of G. Keith Ralph appears as a portrait 
painter who exhibited in the Royal Academy 
about this period. Was he the same person ? 

Is anything known, too, about the artists Single- 
ton and Kendall? The latter, besides being a pub- 
lisher, was also an artist, as appears by his fine 
print of “The Angel Hill in St. Edmundsbury 
ennoed with a view of St. Edmund’s Hill, Rushbrook 
and Hardwick, 1774,” drawn and published by 
him and engraved by P. S. Lamborn, He was 
also the draughtsman of “a View of an Encamp- 
ment at Fornham, near Bury, 1782,” and of a 
woman weeping at Mary Haselton’s grave, 1785, 
both of which were published by him. In some 
family letters in my possession mention is made of 
“Mr. Singleton of Bury.” 

G. F.S.A. 


1VY IN AMERICA, 
ii, 143.) 

While your correspondent is doubtless correct 
in his statement that British ivy (Hedera helix) is 
not a native of America, he is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that it cannot be grown successfully there. 
The ruins of Blandford Church are entirely covered 
with ivy, brought from England many years 
ago, and I have seen quantities of it both in Vir- 
ginia and also in Pennsylvania. Here in the city 
of Philadelphia a large number of churches are 
covered with it, and I myself brought several 
cuttings from Norwich some years since, all of 
which have grown even more rapidly than in their 
native country. I have noticed, however, that it 
seems to thrive best where it has been planted 
with a northern exposure, the winter sun being 
very detrimental to it, on account of its too rapidly 
freezing and thawing. When Kalm, the Swedish 
naturalist, was sent to North America in 1748 by 
the Academy of Science in Stockholm, he states 
in his work that he saw only one plant of ivy 
(Hedera) growing here (edition of 1753). In con- 
clusion, I may add that the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture state, in answer to a query on the 
subject: “Ivy planted and having a northern 
exposure succeeds very well in this country.” 
Freperick T. Hineame. 
417, Franklin Street, Philadelphia, U.S, 


It grows rapidly and luxuriantly here; but north 
of latitude 40 its top growth is apt to “ winter- 
kill.” Downing, in his ‘Landscape Gardening’ 
(New York, 1860), at p. 278 thus describes its 
growth over the old Bartram house near Phila- 
delphia :— 

“ The picturesque and quaint stone building is beauti- 
fully overrun by the most superb mantle of ivy, that no 
one who has once seen can fail to remember with ad- 
miration. The dark grey of the etone-work is finely 
opposed by the rich verdure of the plant, which falls 
away in openings here and there, around the windows 
and elsewhere.” 

I have long had it here, running up trees and 
covering the walls of my house to the height of 
forty feet and over. It is the same with other 
houses in this neighbourhood. I have never seen 
the Virginia church ; but, judging from the above 
facts, its covering is just as likely to be the true 
European ivy as any other. An AMERICAN. 

Near Rowlandsville, Cecil Co., Maryland. 


Your American readers will certainly be very 
much surprised to learn from your correspondent 
at the above reference ‘‘ that attempts to grow the 
ivy in America have been unsuccessfal.” As an 
instance of range of locality, I would mention ivy 
brought from Abbotsford by Washington Irving, 
flourishing at his home, Sunnyside, on the Hudson, 
New York, taken from there to Quincy, Mass., 
where it flourished under the care of Miss Adams, 
grand-daughter of John Adams, first President of 
the United States, and brought from there to my 
father’s house in Washington, D.C., where it grew 
luxuriantly for years. W. L. 


The following passage from a little work (‘Our 
American Cousins’) which was published in 1882 
may throw some light on this subject :— 


“It is a singular fact, new to many Americans to 
whom I talked, that we can cultivate a far greater 
variety of shrubs and forest trees in this little island of 
ours than our cousins can cultivate in that vast continent 
of theirs. While we have acclimatized the Virginia 
creeper, they have failed to introduce the English ivy. 
I was warned, while in Connecticut, against touching a 
creeper which is there called ivy, and which bears some 
resemblance to our own ‘rare old plant.’ This creeper, 
which grows abundantly on the roadsides, is so poisonous 
that susceptible persone »re injuriously affected even by 
the wind which blows over it, With few exceptions, the 
wild flowers of America are quite unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic. The names they bear, nevertheless, are 
similar to those of wild flowers at home. This is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance that the early settlera, 


| the early settlers called it the robin, though it has nothing 
else in common with our English favourite.” 


W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Le chien pe Jean ve Nyvetre ii. 
147).—In the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique, His- 
torique et Anecdotique des Proverbes et des 
Locutions Proverbiales de la Langue Frangaise, 
par P. M. Quitard (Paris, 1841),” this proverb is 
given thus :— 

C'est le chien de Jean de Nivelle; 

s’enfuit quand on l'appelle. 
The same explanation of the allusion of the pro- 
verb is given in the dictionary, in substance if not 
in words, as in‘ N. & Q., after which comes :— 

“Telle est l'explication généralement adoptée; en 
voici une autre moins connue et peut-étre plus exacte. 
Il-y-avait autrefois sur le haut du clocher de Nivelle un 
homme de fer, appelé Jean de Nivelle, qui frappait les 
heures sur la cloche de l'horloge. Comme les heures, 
représentées par des statues, ne se montraient que pour 
disparaitre 4 measure que ce jaquemart semblait les 
appeler avec son marteau, on disait d'une personne qui 
se dérobait 4 un appel, qu’elle était comme /es heures de 
Jean de Nivelle. Le peuple, qui abrége volontiers les 
termes, méme aux dépens du sens, supprima les heures, 
en attribuant le réle qui leur appartenait 4 Jean de 
Nivelle ; et plus tard, probablement a l’époque ou l’on 
traita de chien le seigneur du méme nom, il introduisit 
cette épithéte dans le diction. La Fontaine parait avoir 
cru qu il s’agissait d'un véritable chien, lorsqu’il a dit : 

Une traitresse voix bien souvent vous appelle ; 
Ne vous pressez donc nullement. 
Ce n’était pas un got, non, non, et croyez m’en, 
Que le chien de Jean de Nivelle. 
Les Italiens disent: ‘Far come il can d’Arlotto che 
chiamato se la batte’; faire comme le chien d’Arlotto, 
qui décampe quand on s‘appelle, Ici le mot chien 
désigne l'animal de ce nom.” 
J. Wairerey Warp. 


Tarorap §, ii. 29).—As regards this word, 
it seems almost possible that it should bave two 
origins—a Greek one and a Gothic; but I suppose 
it will be finally adjudged to be Gothic. Clearly 
it is another form of Tibbald. There is an endless 
number of surnames varied from this—Tibbr, 
Tibble, Tipson, &c. Tib and Tom, says Bardsley, 
stood for the sexes in cats, and he thinks Tabby to 
be only a further corruption from the former. Thié- 
baut or Thibaut is the French form. The Rev. Mr. 
Mordacque, in his ‘ History of the Names of Men,’ 
says that the Goths liked to shape their names 
after the Greek and Roman fashion, so that the 
vanquished people overrun by them might find 
them lees strange to the ear. This probably is 
an error. It was the conquered people fitted it to 
their pronunciation, and the Goth let it be. The 
orthography helped this, for the eo as a diphthong 


seeing a plant which had some sort of resemblance to one 
they had left behind, gave it the same name. The like | 
thing has happened in the case of one of the best known | 
of the American birds, Because a certain kind of thrush | 


happened to be adorned with red feathers on its breast, 


was pronounced i or ie. Thus Thiébaut would 
yield Theobald, and seem to come from eds. It 
would appear that a somewhat similar result has 
come about in England, for Godbold looks very 
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like Theobald, with its first syllable translated 
God. There are a great many Greek words that 
resemble this, such as Theophrastus, Theophylact, 
Theopompus, Theophanes, Theodorus. Theodoret, 
the good Bishop of Cyrus, would be so named 
from a Greek origin ; but Theodoric the Visigoth, 
his contemporary, would get his name from an 
imitative Greek formation, whilst Theodosius the 
Great, who was emperor a little before, would 
have a name purely Greek. There were endless 
and In Italian there are 
numerous surnames terminating in baldo and baldi. 
In this form the words bear an aspect of very 
southern structure. Bat I suppose it will be 
generally held that bald is only a vowel change 
from bold, and betrays its Gothic origin. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


The name Theobald (which is interpreted as 
“ People’s prince”) first appears in the medieval 
German romances. It was borne by several Frank 
and early Anglian kings, by two saints of the 
Roman Church, and by an English archbishop. It 
is the surname of a family with which I am con- 
nected, amongst the members and connexions of 
which it is also extensively used as a Christian 
name. C. C. B. 


See Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’: “ Theobald 
(formerly tibald), O. Germ. = Bold for the people.” 
J. F. Maysereu. 


ii. 47, 177).—There are four 
handsome sedilia on the north side of the altar in 
Chester Cathedral. When I was a boy one of 
those was without a cover; but when Dean How- 
son undertook the restoration of the church, which 
must ever be his greatest monument, the other 
cover was found in the ruins of the grand Norman 
church of St. John the Baptist, and restored to its 
original place. The sedilia are figured as an illus- 
tration to a paper ‘On the Architectural History 
of Chester Cathedral,’ by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, in 
vol. iii. (Old Series) of the Journal of the Chester 
Archeological Society (pp. 159-182). There is an 
engraving of sedilia in Hythe Church, Kent, made 
by Mr. Fairholt, in the Journal ot the British 
Archeological Association, vol. i. p. 316, and of 
those at Patrington, Yorkshire, at p. 71 of the 
same volume. Rev. Alfred Gatty, in his paper on 
‘The Town and Old Parish Church of Sheffield,’ 
mentions certain wooden pre-Reformation sedilia 
there (Journal British Archeological Association, 
vol. xxx. p. 155). T. Cann Hvuaues, M.A. 


Chester. 
There is an example of the sedilia at Ketton, 
Ratland. ET AUDAX. 


_ County (8" S. ii. 167).—An account of the 
citier, towns, and districts which are counties of 
themselves has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 


6 §. vi. 88, 253, 437; vii. 317. Such places 
have their own sheriffs, and until recently had 
their own gaols, but these last have been trans- 
ferred to Her Majesty. Their jurymen could not 
(I do not know whether they still cannot) be sum- 
moned to serve outside of these districts. The 
county of Kingston-upon-Hull includes a strip of 
country extending about five miles westward from 
the town, An affidavit sworn at Hull is informal, 
and is returned by the Superior Courts to be 
resworn, if it be not declared to be ‘‘ sworn at the 
borough of Kingston-upon-Hull in the county of 
the same town.” Strangers and inexperienced 
persons put it “‘in the county of York.” 
B. 


A list of cities that are counties appears at 
7% S, ii. 67 (with a reference to 6 S. vi. 88, 253, 
437; vii. 317). At p. 222 there is a reply by 
W. D. T. which states, after some corrections - 
“With these exceptions Mr. J. B. Firemine’s 
list [at p. 67] appears to be accurate.” 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Iratics §. ii. 66).—Mr. Apotravs Trot- 
Lope has taken my note as to italics out of its 
frame! My objection—it is not Mr. F. Boase’s 
—refers more particularly to the bibliographical 
information in a biographical dictionary ; and how 
much better the titles and the whole page looks 
with fewer italics will be seen when the second 
volume of ‘ Modern English Biograpby ’ appears. 
I quite agree with Mr. Anotpnus TRoLLore as 
to the effect that can be obtained from variety of 
types; and if he wishes to see this illustrated 
I would refer him to Mr. C. F. Blackburn’s 
laborious, clever, and amusing book on the arrange- 
ment and making of books in general, published 
with the somewhat narrow title of ‘ Catalogue 
Titles and with Entries.’ It has had the highest 
praise from librarians and cataloguers, and any 
one writing a book—of course I mean a serious 
book, not a novel—will be sure to profit by con- 
sulting it. THomas. 


Nier ii. 167).—Neif (otherwise nief) is 
explained in all the law dictionaries as bondwoman 
or female villain. ‘‘Feme que est villeine est 
appellé nief” (Littleton, § 186, in Godefroy’s 
‘Dict. de Vancienne langue frang.’). Cf. also 
Year Book 30 Edw. I., p. 165 (Rolls ed.). In 
Mr. Sronarpe’s example it means, of course, 
bondman or villain. Neif is the same word as 
naif (Lat. nativus—see Da Cange): “ Serf naif= 
serf par naissance” (Scheler, ‘ Dict. d’étymol. 
franc.’). Of naifs we read in the ‘ Laws of 
William I.,’ § 33: Li naifs, qui depertet de ea 
terre dunt il est nez, e vent a autri terre, nuls nel 
retenget ne li ne se chatels, enz le facet venir 
arere a faire soun servise, tel cum a li apend.” 
(Translation : If a native [%.¢., born villain] re- 


moves from the domain where he was born, and 
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comes to another domain, no one may keep him 
or his belongings, but he must be sent back to do 
his service as it pertains to him.) 

The word native in my translation is curiously 
illustrated by a passage in Higden’s ‘ Polychro- 
nicon,’ viii. 457 (Rolls ed.). When Richard II. 
met Wat Tyler’s rebels at Mile End, we are told, 
** the firste peticion was that he scholde make alle 
men fre thro Yoglonde and quiete [quit], so that 
bere scholde not be eny native man after that 
tyme.” Pope Adrian 1V. (Breakspear) is said to 
have been originally a ‘‘ natif man” of the Abbot 
of St. Albans (ihid., p. 39). F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Nief (Latin nativos) has nothing to do with 
nephew. The nief was the born serf. In 1531 
John Rogers and Katherine his wife manumitted 
“Hugh Selye of Kylve, co. Somerset, husbandman, 
and his children, Hugh, Thomas, Margaret, Agnes, 
Elynor, Elizabeth, Cysley, Welthean [ Guenllian }, Ewyn, 
Joan Warman, and Joan Hyer, villeynes and neffes of 
the manor of Kylve.”—Close Roll, 23 Hen, VIII. 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, freed his niefs 
of his manor of Shardelowes, co. Suffolk, Robert 
Cosyn, with his children John and Margaret, in 
1535 (ibid., 28 Hen. VIII., part ii.). Some 
writers consider the term nief as applicable only 
to the female serf. I have found it used of both 
sexes together, but never of a man alone, though 
John of Gaunt speaks of “ Mariorie de Steping, 
n’re Neif,” and “‘Agnes Snell n’re Neif” (Register, 
ii, ff. 37, 111). HERMENTRUDE. 


This should be written neif, and has nothing to 
do with nephew. It represents nativus (cp. veuf, 
viduus), i.¢, one adscriptus glebe; see Surtees 
Soc. Publications, vol. Ixxxii. p. xvii, for some 
curious particulars. W. C. B. 


Gemace §. ii. 69, 138).— 

“Gimmace. A hinge...... When a criminal is gibbeted, 
or hung in irons or chains, he is said to be hung in 
Gimmaces, most probably because the apparatus swings 
about on hinges.”—Jennings’s ‘ Dialect of the West of 
England,’ 1869, p. 27. 

In the parish register of Weston Zoyland it is 
recorded that after the battle of Sedgemoor 
twenty-two of Monmouth’s followers were “ hanged 
with us,” four of whom “‘ weare hanged in gem- 
maces, t.e., chains” (Roberts’s ‘Life of James, 
Duke of Monmouth,’ 1844, vol. ii. p. 87 and note). 
“* Four of the sufferers were left to rot in irons ” 
(Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ 1880, 2 vol. edition, vol. i. 
p. 300). 

Colonel Kirke to the Tythingman of Chedzoy. 

Sumrstt.—Whereas complainte haue benn made to me 
by the inhabitants of the parish of Weston-zoyland...... 
that they haue benn at great charges to builde Gallowsess 
and Gebbuts, and to make chaines or gemmacess to hang 
up the rebells; These are in his Maties name to require 
age eoscoe to beare your proportionable charges with them 


making the Gemmacess and buryinge the rebells...... 


Given under my hand at Bridgewater, July 13, 1685.— 
Kriage.—W. Stradling’s ‘ Priory of Chilton-upon-Polden,’ 
1839, p. 120. 
“ Gallowes and gibbetts and Jimmies” (tb., p. 121). 
GEORGE. 
Redland. 


Jounson Famity (7" S. vii. 370).—It is 
sible that the annexed entry, appearing in Gent. 
Mag., 1821, vol. xci. pt. ii. p. 188, will serve to 
identify the lady in question :— 

“ Aug. 4. At Weston Green, in her 72nd year, Maria 
Jane, relict of the late Sam. Johnson, esq., of the Bast 
India House.” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Dr. Watson xii. 307, 398; 8 S. i. 36). 
—Mr. Satcuett is doubtless aware of the mention 
of this person by Lord Macaulay in his ‘ Radi 
War Song,’ 1820:— 

Carlisle shall sit enthroned, where sat 
Our Cranmer and our Secker, 
And Wateon shew his snow-white hat 
In England’s rich exchequer, 
I presume the reference is to the elder Watson. 
The same poem contains a mention of Cashman :— 
The breast of Thistlewood shall wear 
Our Wellesley’s star and sash, man, 
And many a mausoleum fair 
Shall rise to honest Cashman, 


T. Cann Hucnes, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester, 


Porr’s ‘Essay on Man’ (8 §. i. 26, 97).— 
Attention was drawn in ‘ N. & Q.’ some little time 
ago to the fact (which the commentators, after the 
wont of their kind, pass by unnoticed) that the 
slumbering “‘ St. John” was “ Lelius” in the first 
edition of the ‘Essay on Man.’ The change is 
illustrated by the opening line of ‘An Epistle from 
Pope to Lord Bolingbroke,’ from the pen of her 
who waged a congressus which was hardly impar 
against the bard of Twitnam :— 

Confess, dear Lzelius ! pious, just, and wise. 
* Letters,’ &c., of Lady M. Wortley 
Montagu, ii. 474, 
Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Sr. Mark tHe Gaunt (8 ii. 128).—The 
church in Bristol your correspondent inquires 
about under the name of “St. Mark the Gaunt” is 
that of St. Mark, more generally known as the 
Mayor's Chapel, on the east side of the College 
Green, which, so far as I know, never bore the 
somewhat misleading title mentioned by your 
correspondent. It was founded c. 1229, in what 
was then the suburb of Billeswyck (=“ Bellus 
Vicus”}, by Sir Maurice de Gaunt, for the sup- 
port of a chaplain and the daily relief of one hun- 
dred poor, and from its founder was called “ Gaunt’s 
Chapel,” and was dedicated to St. Mark. Some 
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time after the Dissolution it was bought by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Bristol as the chapel of 
their body, and was at one time used by the 
French Protestants. The “Redmaids School” 
was founded for the education of poor girls by 
Alderman Whitson in 1627. Like the “Blue- 
coat” and “Greycoat” Schools, it took its name 
from the colour of the dress of the — ¥ 


Some learned Bristowian will answer these ques- 
tions fully, no doubt; but meanwhile consult the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. “ Bristol,” for par- 
ticulars of the chapel of the Gaunt family and of 
the Redmaids Charity School for 120 girls. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Taomas Wayte or Waire (8 §. i. 434; ii. 
38, 77).—Thomas Wayte, who signed the warrant 
of Charles I., sealed with a chevron between two 
roses—so published facsimile. Edmund Wayte, 
died August 11, 1518, brass, Renhold, Bedf., Per 
fess indent ) and erm. annulet for diff. Thomas 
Waite had arms confirmed 1612: Argent, chevron 
gules between three bugle horns stringed sa., gar- 
nished or. The regicide had also a son Raynes 
Wayte, whose daughter Sarah married General 
George Rickett. 

I do not know whether above notes may help 
Mr. W. D. Pink. Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory. 


Sone or ‘ Matproven’ (8 §, ii. 85, 176, 211). 
—I bave taken the advice of Mr. F. Apams, and 
have consulted Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ &c., again. 
find your contributor is wrong when he claims to 
show that the subject of the French chanson is the 
second Duke of Marlborough. Sir Bernard states 
that its hero was succeeded by his eldest son on 
his own death at Munster in 1758, and this son is 
distinctly named as fourth duke, born January 26, 
1739. But it matters little or nothing. My chief, 
indeed sole, aim was to prove that the ridicule was 
not directed against the ‘‘ conqueror of Blenheim 
and Ramilies,” which, if it were, would be a blot 
and libel on the chivalrous character of the French 
nation. R. Lewiys, M.D. 

44, Duke Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 


Though I have nothing to say on the subject, I 
forward for your information a broadsheet which I 
picked up recently on the Quai d’Austerlitz. It is 
interesting, as being printed evidently from a new 
block, and giving evidence, therefore, of the con- 
tinuing interest of the legend. 

W. R. Livettyy. 

[The broadside has a highly coloured print of a very 
stout and chubby warrior on horseback in armour, witha 
shield bearing a grotesque device of a crowned lion, a 
holster containing a huge bottle of wine, &c. He is 


(8 §. ii. 108).—This pro- 
nunciation is not peculiar to the North Country, 
as it is common in Shropshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Surrey, Sussex, War- 
wickshire, and I dare say many other counties. 
The following remark may interest your corre- 
spondent :— 

“There still exist among us a few personages who 
culminated under George IV., and who adhere to the 
now antiquated fashion of their palmy days. With them 
it used to be, and indeed still is, a point of distinction to 


ronounce gold as id or gu-uld ; yellow as F 
as ‘ Philology we the English 
Tongue,’ p. 149, ed. 1871. 

In the ‘New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 1769, 
I find in part iii. pp. 131-2, in ‘A Description of 
Spring in London ’:— 

Now in the superb window Christmas green, 
The bays and holly, are no longer seen, 

But sprigs of garden-mint in phials grow, 
And gathered laylocks perish as they blow. 

The Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary 
Glossary,’ gives a quotation which seems to show 
that the pronunciation of the first syllable of the 
word was once le :— 

“A fountaine of white marble with a lead cesterne, 
which fountaine is set round with six trees called lelack 
— of Nonsuch Palace,’ 1650 (Archeol., 
v. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss. 

It is misleading to define laylock as a North 
Country provincialism. It used to be the com- 
moner pronunciation among well-educated people, 
and represents the Turkish leilag, which the 


I| Spaniards altered into lilac. The original is the 


Persian lilaj, lilang, the indigo plant, a name 
which, with the characteristic slipperiness of 
popular plant-names, became transferred to the 
group of flowering shrubs belonging to the genus 
Syringa. This name, also, has wandered to a 
totally distinct family, the Philadelphus, or mock 
orange. Hersert MaxwEti. 


** Laylock,” the pronunciation of lilac once very 
common, has now almost entirely passed away. It 
is hardly likely to be found in dictionaries or 
glossaries, except such as profess to give provincial 
variations of spelling. Sixty years ago, however, 
it was by no means a provincialism or a mark of 
the uneducated. I well remember that Walter 
Savage Landor always spoke of ‘‘ laylocks,” as did 
my own mother and most people of that genera- 
tion. It belonged to the age, now almost entirely 
passed away, which called Rome “Room,” gold 
** goold,” St. James “St, Jeames,” with other 
variations of sound now deemed vulgar. I have 
heard my father say that George IV. always spoke 
of ‘* My loyal city of Lunnon,” while “‘ obleeged ” 
and “cowcumber” were heard from the most 
refined mouths. I can distinctly remember on the 


followed by foot soldiers, the foremost carrying a flask of 
wine and a string of sausages. | 


first Sunday in Advent, 1825, hearing the officiating 
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clergyman at St. Mary Woolnoth give out | 


sonorously, when reading the first lesson, “ like 
a lodge in a garden of cowcumbers,” and my dear 
old rector, Julius Charles Hare, twenty years later, 
adopted the same pronunciation, saying at table, 
“ Obleege by passing the cowcumber.” ‘‘ Vilets,” 
as a diasyllable, for violets, was equally common 
among people of good education. 
E. VENABLEs. 


{Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Tae Orenine Soxe ‘ Tut Two Noste Krvs- 
mEN’ ii. 165, 192).—It is evident that 
C. C. B. is not a botanist, or he would at once 
have rejected harebells as an impossible reading. 
The flowers in the song are those of early spring, 
whereas the harebell, Campanula rotundifolia, 
belongs to the late summer and autumn. Shake- 
speare and his fellows are seldom or never at fault 
in their flower-lore. Would that the same could 
be said of more than one of the commentators ! 

G. E. Dartnett. 


Inscription on WanTED (8" §. ij. 188). 
—A. J. M. gives this inscription from a copy by 
himeelf in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 406. 

Ep. 


PerroraTion oF Postace Stamps ii. 
127, 197).—Mnr. A. W. Tuer is rather severe on the 
“sober fact” that the late Mr. Archer received 
4,0001., on the ‘“‘ recommendation of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons,” for his 
perforating machine for stamps, which was not “a 
happy thought,” but the work of a good machinist 
and of indomitable energy in getting his invention 
into use. The invention was literally forced on 
the Post Office by the late G. F. Muntz, M.P., as 
a pamphlet and Hansard would show. Este. 


Seeing at the above references accounts of the 
perforated stamp sheet, I thought the right saddle 
should be on the right horse. When a boy, some 
seventy years ago, I was taught “‘Palmam qui 
meruit ferat,” hence my impudence in sending this, 
copied from the Daily Press, March 14, 1881 :— 


“ At a modest dwelling in this town [Great Yarmouth] 
expired early this week Chas. Crawshay Wilkinson, the 
inventor of perforated stamp sheets. The Government 
offered a very handsome reward for a contrivance by 
which postage and other stamps might be most easily 
separated. Mr. Wilkinson, then only a working man in 
the service of a distinguished firm, exercised the con- 
siderable technical knowledge and natural cleverness 
he poseessed, and constructed a perforating machine 
similar to thore now in use, and his success was made 
known to his employers, who presented him a sum for the 
invention, but obtained the credit for it and aleo the 
large reward offered. The inventor gained a competency 
by his industry, came to Yarmouth, and lived happily in 
retirement, With the exception of intimate friends, very 
few knew him as the real, originator of a device which 
had benefited countless millions of people.” 


J. Haves-Tooxr. 


Grorce Wasuincton’s Enciisnh ANCESTRY 
(8 S. ii, 167, 214).—The expression in Mr. T. 
Frost’s article on the ‘ Washington Family’ in 
‘ Byegone Northamptonshire ’ runs as follows :— 

“Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst, while contending that ‘it 
is from Laurence Washington and Margaret Butler that 
the illustrious first President of the United States was 
d ded,’ pr it ‘ascertained, after much re- 
search,’ that John Washington, great-grandfather of the 
American hero, and his brother Laurence were the sons 
of the Rev. Laurence Washington, Rector of Putieigh, 
in Essex, but ejected from his living under the Common- 
wealth,”’ 

I am sorry I have been led by this to attach 
Mr. Penperet-Bropuvrst’s authority to a state- 
ment which I quite agree with him in thinking 
nobody is competent to assert positively. 

ALBERT HarTsHoRNE. 

Some months ago I had my attention called to 
the Washington and Brodburst connexion, as 
given in an American newspaper, but I had no 
idea it bad already appeared in print in England. 
I also do not know if it has helped Washington 
specialists, but judging from the wills and deeds 
which I have connected with Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, and more or less with Washington, 
I should think it likely todo so. In one of my 
Staffordshire wills occurs the peculiar Christian 
name of Amphillis, shown to be that of Mrs. 
Washington, of Tring. There can be no doubt 
that, bad Col. Chester lived to carry on his 
researches, he would have found the deeds I have, 
and with them and his previous knowledge have 
easily settled this much vexed question. 

VERNON. 


SHAKSPEARIAN Picture ii. 188).—A 
drawing similar to that described by H. E. H. M- 
came within the observation of the undersigned 
some few years since, during the preparation of 
a paper, ‘Some Portraits of Sarah Siddons,’ that 
appeared in the Magazine of Art, I think in 1886, 
I cannot say for certain whether the drawing is 
mentioned therein, as I have no printed copy of 
the article for immediate reference. The drawing 
I saw was by Richard Westall, and certainly not 
by Benjamin West. The characters, moreover, 
were all ad vivum portraits of the following mem- 
bers of the Kemble family: Roger, the father, as 
King, the Siddons as Ophelia, and Charles as 
Hamlet (not Horatio). It had belonged to Lady 
Waldegrave, and was a gift to the then owner 
(a relative of her first husband). If I saw the 
drawing I might possibly tell H. E. H. M. some- 
thing about its authorship; but I would suggest 
that he ask the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ to courteously 
allow it to be sent to his office for my inspection 
there. E. Barrineton Nass. 

Cheleea, 


‘Heprpras,’ I. i. 149-50 (8 S. ii. 186).—The 
proverbial expression ‘‘To know what’s what” 
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was current about the time of Chaucer’s death. 
There is an example in the romance of ‘ Ywaine 
and Gawin,’ written c. 1400 (ed. Ritson, |. 432, 
quoted also in Warton’s ‘Hist. Engl. Poetry,’ 
sect. xliii.):— 

For waI wist noght what was what. 
The dialect of this poem is Northumbrian. 

F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The phrase to ‘“‘ know what’s what” occurs in 
“Ralph Roister Doister,’ I. ii. :— 
Enamoured, quod you? Have ye spied out 
Ab, sir, marry, now I see you know what is what. 
Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, iii, 65. 
It is used also by Skelton in ‘Why come ye nat 
to Courte,’ ll. 1105-6 :— 
Yet, whan he toke first his hat, 
He eaid he knew what was what. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Vittace Cross 1x Newport (8" §. ii. 205),— 
Several of the villages in this neighbourhood have 
a cross, or the remains of one, still standing. 
Epworth itself has only the base of its cross and 
the steps leading up to it. On these steps John 
Wesley is said to have preached. In the neigh- 
bouring village of Haxey there are two crosses, one 
in ruins, the other apparently complete, and when 
I last saw it this was painted a bright blue, picked 
out with chrome yellow. .a B&B 

Epworth. 


(8" i. 511; ii. 95, 238).—Allow 
me to thank Mr. G. Nerxson for the kind way in 
which he has brought my want of politeness to my 
notice. I can only express my regret, with an 
apology to him forit. The reference to 7" §. iv. 
279 shows how much I was in the wrong. 

Ep. 


‘Tae Grand Macazine or Macazines’ (7% 
S. xii. 227, 316, 456; 8" S. i. 93; ii. 217).—In 
answer to C. K.I have only to repeat what I wrote 
as to the issue of Gray's ‘ Elegy.’ The pages of the 
Magazine of Magazines now “lie before me” also, 
with engraved date ‘‘ 1751,” and on pages 160 and 
161 I find * Stanza’s [sic] written in a Country 
Charch-yard,’ introduced with the words :— 

“ Gentlemen, said Hilario, give me leave to sooth my 
own melancholy, and amuse you in a most noble manner, 
with s fine copy of verses by the very ingenious Mr. Gray, 
of Peter-house, Cambridge. They are—”’ 

Este. 


Bite (8* §. ii. 208).—It is doubtless true that 
English was the first European language, except 
Slavonic, into which the Bible was translated ; but 
it had been translated long before into more than 
one Eastern language then and still spoken, and 
to these the Duke of Lancaster must be supposed 


at absolute accuracy, any more than a modern duke 
speaking in the House of Lords might be expected 
to do. 

It is a pity Atice should use such words as 
‘* circulated ” and “in use,” as if the knowledge of 
the Bible depended on its vernacular versions. It 
was always circulated and in use in the Valgate, 
which was far more widely read and understood than 
we now have any idea of. Atice should read Dr. 
Maitland’s ‘ Dark Ages.’ 

OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


‘In Germany, metrical versions of the gospel are 
among the earliest attempts to convey the Bible to the 
people......A complete and literal translation of the Vul- 
gate existed in Germany perhaps as early as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century......The earliest remains 
of Romance versions are thought to be as old as the 
eleventh century; but the work of translation assumed 
important dimensions mainly in connexion with the spirit 
of revolt against the Church of Rome which rose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, The study of the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue was a characteristic of the Cathari 
and the Waldenses...... The prohibition of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, put forth at the Council of Toulouse 
in 1229, was repeated by other councils,” &c.—Mr. W. 
Robertson Smith, in the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ s.v. 


“ Bible.” 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Martin Fotxes §. ii. 206).—As an 
addendum to Mr. Daniet Hipwett’s note on 
the marriage of this antiquary, it may be of 
interest to record that the bride, Lucretia Brad- 
shawe, was an actress. The event is narrated by 
Dr. Doran in his usual graphic style :— 

“ At this period [about 1714] the stage lost a lady who 
was as dear to it as Queen Anne [ whose death is noticed 
in preceding paragraph }, namely Mrs, [ Miss?) Bradshaw. 
Her departure, however, was caused by marriage, not by 
death ; and the gentleman who carried her off, instead 
of being a rollicking gallant, or a worthless peer, was a 
staid, solemn, worthy antiquary, Martin Folkes, who 
rather surprised the town by wedding young Mistress 
Bradshaw. The lady had been on the stage about 
eighteen years; she had trodden it from early childhood, 
and always with unblemished reputation. She had her 
reward in an excellent, sensible, and wealthy husband, to 
whom her exemplary and prudent conduct endeared her ; 
and the happiness of this couple was well established.” 


to have alluded. No doubt his Grace did not aim 


The writer goes on to say that she won applause 
as the originator of the characters of Corinna in the 
‘ Conspirator,’ Sylvia in the ‘ Double Gallant,’ and 
Arabella Zeal in the ‘Fair Quaker’ (‘ Their 
Mojesties’ Servants,’ vol. i. p. 311). 
WYLIE. 

Jopita Howarp (8 §. ii. 8).—When the 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ “posted in the Howard 
genealogy,” to whom C. H. B. appeals, replies to 
the above query I venture to hope he will find it 
possible to throw some light at the same time on 
the points raised in my own query ‘Howard 
Family’ (7" S. xii. 88), to which so far no reply 
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has appeared. Both queries relate toa Howard 
family (or Howard families, for I believe they 
are not the same) settled in Maryland, and any 
one possessed of the knowledge requisite to answer 
one query might, perhaps, be also able to answer 
the other. Should C. H. B. feel inclined to com- 
municate to me direct the pedigree of the Mary- 
land Howards to whom he refers, I shall be happy 
to reciprocate by communicating to him what I 
know of that of the family in which I am interested. 
Aurrep E. Hipriszey. 
Macao, China. 


Lirerarian (8" ii. 69).—The obvious 
analogy is with antiqu-ary, -arian, millen-ary, 
-arian; but it isan ugly word. It was jocularly 
recommended to Dr. Johnson by a clever Scotch 

t, who died, et. twenty-four, ten years before the 
exicographer, in an amusing poem entitled ‘To 
Dr. Samuel Johnson: Food for a new Edition of 
his Dictionary,’ and opening thus :— 

Great pedagogue | whose literarian lore, 

With syllable on syllable conjoin'd, 

To transmutate and varify, hast learn’d 

The whole revolving scientific names 

That in the alphabetic columns lie, 

Far from the knowledge of mortalic shapes. 
This quotation gives but a very faint idea of the 
fun that follows. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


I never saw this monster before; but then I do 
not fish in the depths of journalism. 
An AMERICAN. 


Nationat Fracs (8 §. ii. 9, 78).—Lieor.- 
Cotoyet W. Hitt James will find a description 
of the Moorish flag in Miss Yonge’s account of the 
Moors in Spain. The book itself is full of inac- 
curacies, and I cannot vouch for her statements 
about the flag. C. R. Haves. 

Uppiogham. 


Trencu Famity (8™ §.i.393).—I have, and could 
lend to Mr. Suittero, a privately printed pedigree 
of the descendants of Frederick Trench, of Wood- 
lawn, born 1720, in both male and female lines, In 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ however, are very full pedigrees 
(sub ‘* Ashtown ” and ‘* Clancarty’’), which scarcely 
need supplementing. If Mr. SHitueto has dis- 
covered the pedigrees he mentioned I should be 
much obliged to him for information on the sub- 
ject, and will give him some in return. 

C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber, 


Sir Grecor Cacique or Porais 
§. ii. 47).—The annexed particulars of a 
work in the British Museum Library, having 
reference to Sir Gregor’s request for a decree of 
naturalization and the official acknowledgment of 
his military rank, will partially tend to meet the 
point raised. The pamphlet bears the following | 


title: ‘Exposicion documentada que el General 

Gregorio Mac-Gregor dirijié al Gobierno de Vene- 

zuela y resolucion que a ella recayo.’ > 

1839, 8vo. Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Twrrorp Famity(8" §. ii. 166, 237).—I should 
be very grateful if Hermenrrupe would give me 
the names of ‘‘ the executors of Nicholas Twyford, 
Knight,” as per her reply ante, p. 237. 

A. W. TwrrForp, 

Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


Firmament (8" §. ii. 87).—I copy the follow- 
ing from the ‘Complément du Dictionnaire de 
VAcadémie Frangaise’ (ed. 1847): “ Firmament, 
s.m., Il s’est dit au[trejfois d’Un ornement de 
pierreries que les femmes portaient dans leurs 
cheveux.” F, Apams. 


Courte: Warp i. 514; ii. 97).—In a 
‘ Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect,’ 1887 (E.D.S.), 
warp is given, and glossed ‘‘four things of any 
kind ; as a warp of herrings.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Gresmanni (8 §. ii. 109).—Perhaps I may 
refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. xi. 272. In the ‘Scottish 
Exchequer Rolls, vol.i. pp. 571, 572, entries in the 
Sheriff of Clackmannan’s account for the eleven 
years from 1348 to 1359 credit sums for the 
fermes (de firmis) of “ Gersmanncars” and “ Gres- 
manstop,” but they contain no data to warrant 
inference as to the tenure of the actual occupants 
of these places so interestingly named. T.’s query 
is well calculated to clear up the meaning of the 
word. Parallel references would be of much value. 

Geo. Neizson. 


The word for pig in M.E. is not gres, but gris. 
Gres is the usual old Northern form of grass. 
Watrer W. SKEar. 


“Borretier” as aN Encuisa Worp (8 §. 
ii. 25, 74, 154, 194).— Buffet, a sideboard, existed 
in French long before 1718, and as Henry VII. 
was as much French as Welsh he must have known 
the word well,and nothing can be more probable than 
that he should call his yeomen of the palace his 
buffeteers. That the word buffet has not yet been 
discovered in English till 1718 is of no great force, 
unless it can be shown that the French word did 
not exist in the time of Henry VII. 

I must again insist that to call a few yeomen 
“ eaters of beef” is simply ridiculous, unless beef 
as a diet was restricted to them. No doubt beef, 
fresh or cured, was the general diet of all the court 
servants, and this, I think, can be easily shown. 
In the present Argentine Republic beef dried, called 
“jerked beef,” is the common diet, and it would 
be foolish indeed to restrict the phrase “ eaters of 
jerked beef” to some half score waiters at the 
president's table. E. Copnam Brewer. 
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Tue German Evement Encuisu (8" §. ii. 
125).—Pror. ATTWELL may be quite correct in 
contending that the word smart is not derived 
from the German word for pain (Schermz). If the 
German word means pain it may very well be the 
source of our word smart, which has another sense 
than that of personal activity, agility, or sharpness, 
meaning a cutting, piercing, sharp pain from a 
flesh wound, as distinguished from the dull or 
throbbing sensation, as in headaches, “ It ’s smart- 
ing” is a frequent phrase in Scotland to designate 
this kind of pain. Perhaps it may be correct in 
a sense to say that “ English is no more derived 
from German than is Latin from Greek,” but it is 
pretty well recognized in Scotland that words in 
our common speech would never have been in use 
had we not got them from the French or the Ger- 
Taomas TWEED. 


Liston as Paut Pry §. ii. 107, 178).— 
Perhaps it may be worth noting that in Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition there was many years ago—it 
may be there still—a life-like effigy of Liston as 
Paul Pry. He was represented as taking snuff, 
having a large cotton umbrella under his arm, and 
wearing striped cotton pantaloons with hessian 
boots. The popularity of this comedy was, I have 
heard, astonishing, and portraits of Liston as Paul 
Pry were in all the print-shops in town and country, 
and one expression of his, “ I hope I don’t intrude,” 
passed into the language. John Payne Collier has, 
in his ‘Old Man’s Diary’ (only twenty-five of 
which were printed), the following interesting 
notice of this comedy, under date December 22, 
1833 :— 

“Poole’s ‘ Paul Pry’ is an excellent comedy, though 
bordering upon farce; and if he wrote anything before 
that excepting his ‘ Hamlet Travesty,’ I never heard of 
it; his ‘Paul Pry’ was acted at the Haymarket more 
than forty times in succession in 1825, and again at Drury 
Lane four years ago [i.¢., in 1829). Mra. Waylett, a 
pretty little woman, tried her hand at the male part of 
it of the young sailor in it, and I have seen her as the 
waiting-maid, originally represented by Madame Vestris 
and then by Mrs. Humby.”—Part iv. p. 100. 

He adds that Poole “ began life as clerk toa 
stockbroker,” and that ‘‘ Madam Vestris was often 
called — to repeat three times the song of 
‘Cherry Ripe’ which appears in ‘ Paul Pry.’” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Views on Cuurcn DisestTaBisH- 
MENT (8" §. ii. 209).—Coleridge’s teaching, to 
which reference is made in Wordsworth’s note to 
No. 18 of the ‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ part iii., may 
be found in his essay ‘On the Constitution of the 
Church and State, according to the Idea of each,’ 
chaps, v.—viii., particularly on p. 87 (fourth edition, 
Moxon, 1852). The ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets’ were 
published in 1822, the essay on Church and State 


in 1830, but the essay embodies opinions which 
are more or less distinctly present in Coleridge’s 
earlier writings, and it will not be forgotten that 
each of the friends was acquainted with the other’s 
MSS. F, Jarratr. 


Squaiter (8 §. ii, 149, 197).—Mr. Parrer- 
son will find a good description of a somewhat 
clumsy form of this missile in the ‘ Amateur 
Poacher’ (ch. iii. p. 48, ed. 1889). Another 
Marlborough aethed of making it is to pour the 
melted lead into a cone composed of many folds of 
well wetted paper, tied round the slightly notched 
upper end of the cane or ground ash. In a really 
skilled hand its range is considerable. I have seen 
a mark about the size of a tea-tray hit twice out of 
three times at not far short of a hundred yards, 
but this would, of course, be quite an exceptional 
throw. The word is in use in both North and 


South Wilts, especially in the former. 
G. E. Darrnett, 


Lonerettow’s ‘ Vittace Biacksmita’ (8 §. 
ii. 106, 198).—It may support Mr. Davigs’s 
wholesome doubt to note that the above poem (I 
assume originally) appeared in Bentley's Miscellany 
more than fifty years ago. It is to be found in 
vol. ix. of that periodical on p. 53, in the part for 
January, 1841. I cannot give the number with 
certainty, inasmuch as the bound-up volumes after 
the first volume do not clearly indicate the serial 
divisions ; but I estimate that it is No. « 

EMO, 


Temple. 


Fautxyer, Artist S. ix. 369, 516).—If 
not too late, I should like to add to the replies 
already given that Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner 
was buried in Highgate Cemetery, where a flat 
stone bears, among other inscriptions, the follow- 
ing :— 
. Underneath this Stone are interred 

the mortal remains of 

Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner 
who died the 29 of October 1849 


aged 64 years 

Mark the perfect man and behold the upright for the 
end of that man is peace, 
It will be seen that the age recorded on the stone 
does not agree with that given in the previous 
replies, and consequently the year of birth is also 
left doubtful. I have heard from those who knew 
him best that B. R. Faulkner was of a most diffi- 
dent and retiring disposition, and there is little 
doubt that the habit of keeping himself in the 
background was one of the causes which led to his 
works not being more widely known and appre- 
ciated. Some of his pictures bear a strong resem- 
blance in their treatment to the works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in reference to which I may 
state that a portrait by him in my possession was 
attributed by a connoisseur to Sir Joshua. A 
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good many of the portraits painted by Faulkner 
have been engraved, chiefly in mezzotint. The 
quotation given under the second reference, to the 
effect that “he was sometime organist at Irving’s 
church, Hatton Garden,” is somewhat misleading. 
The church, which was in Cross Street, had been 
Irving’s, I believe, but at the time when Faulkner 
was the organist it was used by a branch of the 
New Jerusalem Church, or Swedenborgians, of 
which sect the painter was a most earnest and 
devout member. It may perhaps be interesting 
to note, as an instance showing how the love of 
art sometimes continues in a family for genera- 
tions, that a son and a daughter of B. R. Faulkaer 
were skilful portrait painters and exhibitors in the 
Royal Academy, and there are at the present time 
a grandson, a great-grandson, and three great- 
grand-daughters of his, all clever professional 
painters, whose works may be met with in the 
Royal Academy or other art galleries. None of 
those who are now painting, however, bears the 
name of Faulkner. C. M. P. 


“Tom Trot, Tae penny post” (8 §. ii. 189). 
—There is, or used to be, a sweetmeat called 
“Tom Trot,” the constituents of which were sugar, 
treacle, and butter. These ingredients, melted 
together, formed a sort of toffee, which was made 
into “sticks” before it was cold. Each stick was 
«wrapped up in a piece of paper, and was about six 
inches in length. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


In my native Yorkshire village, Cleasby, in 
Richmondshire, there lived in my childhood—I 
wm now three score years and ten—an old woman 
named Bella Brown, well known for her Tom 
Trot, a kind of toffee made of treacle. On the 
5th of November the boys round their bonfire 
used to shout the following doggerel :— 

Gunpowder Plot shall ne'er be forgot 
As long as Bella Brown sells Tom Trot, 
G. 0. W. 


This ‘scholastic confectionery” is, as Mr. 
Boucater rightly surmises, referred to in ‘Con- | 
ingsby.’ The ‘‘dull-looking little boy, with a} 
hoarse voice,” had been eating it all day, and | 
wanted toffee. ‘‘ Very nice Tom Trott, sir.” “No; 
I want toffee.” And Burnham referred him to 
‘* Barrie’s on the bridge,” where “the best toffee | 
in the world” was to be had. W. F. Watter. | 


“Tom Trot,” in the north of England, was a 
sweetmeat made of treacle and butter; ‘‘ toffee,” | 
of sugar and butter. E. 


Levcoms (8 §. ii. 108, 175).—This word is given 
in Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia’ under the 
form lucam, and rightly referred by him to the, 
Fr. lucarne. Brachet, io his ‘ Etymological French 
Dictionary,’ derives lucarne from “ L. lucarna, | 
found for lucerna in some late Lat. documents. 


Lucerna is properly a lamp, then in Fr. a light, 
window-light.” F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


A in Tennyson ii. 166).—I 
have the first edition (1833) of ‘The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ which contains the following stanza :— 

A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream, With idle care 
Downlvooking thro’ the sedges rank, 
I saw your troubled image there ! 
This must be the passage meant by the Quarterly 
reviewer, because there are no more water-rats io 
the poem; but I cannot think how it could give 
him any idea of the simile he names. It gives me 
nothing of the kind. The sequel is :— 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 
It wandered like a floating light, 
A full fair form, a warm white neck, 
And two white arms—how rosy white ! 
This shows clearly enough that there means the 
stream, not, as the reviewer must have thought, 
the rat. Even if it did mean the rat, I cannot see 
how to read in the reviewer’s idea ; and if I could 
I should have quite another opinion as to the 
‘** masterly touch” and the beautiful thought.” 
I am not abusing water-rats: I have watched them 
often, and very pretty beasts they are; but I think 
I could find a better comparison for my sweetheart 
or for the love in her bosom. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


In the earlier editions of the Poet Laureate’s 
works the verse in ‘The Miller's Daughter’ which 
now reads— 

Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
I watched the little circles die ; 
They past into the level flood, 
And there a vision caught my eye— 
commenced— 
A water-rat from off the bank 
Piunged in the stream, 
No doubt this is the allusion referred to by Mr. 
Sixes, though the simile mentioned by the Quar- 
terly Review is not apparent, The present reading 
is surely the better one. 8. G. H. 
Sheffield. 


Hesricran (8 §, i. 294, 404).—T. Decker’s 
‘The Guls’ Horn-booke’ (1609) has this word in 
the following passage :— 

“ Amongst all the wild men that run up and down in 
the wide forest of fools, the world, none are more 
superstitious than those notable HLbdritians, the Jews : 
yet a Jew never wears his cap threadbare with putting 
it off; never bends in the hams with casting away a leg: 
never cries: ‘God save you!’ though he sees the devil 
at your elbow.”’—C, ii. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Leap Hatt, Saxton, Yorks (8 S. ii, 127 
170).—Let me refer your readers to an interesting 
and exhaustive account of the ‘ Battle of Towton’ 
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contributed by my friend Clements R. Markham, 
O.B., F.B.S., F.S.A., to the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, which has been reprinted in a 
separate form. One thing is, however, needed—a 
plan of the battle-field—and this is supplied in 
* Visits to Fields of Battle,” by Richard Brooke, 
Esq., F.S.A. I have paid five visits to Towton—in 
1864, 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1880—carefully going 
over the ground and identifying the positions 
occupied by the rival forces. That of the Lan- 
castrians was one of imminent danger in case of 
defeat, as they had in their rear the rivers Cock 
and Wharfe. Mr. Markham thus graphically de- 
scribes the situation of Lead Hall and Chapel, the 
latter of which he rightly considers to have been 
the burial-place of the ancient family of Tyeys, or 
Tyas, who s‘yled themselves in Latin Teutonicus, 
and received a grant of free warren at Lede, or 
Lead, in 1267:— 

“Ina large meadow on the left bank of Cock beck, 
about half a mile west of Saxton Church, there stands 
a lonely little chapel, which is often, but erroneously, 
said to be on the battle-field, and to bave been erected 
asa memorial of the slain. On the right bank of the 
stream, by the road side, stands the ‘Crooked Billet’ 

ublic house, where the key of the chapel is kept. Cross- 
ing by a wooden bridge, a road leads to a stone farm- 
house called Lead Hall, The chapel stands quite by 
itself in a large meadow, with a solitary tree of great 
age, with buge gnarled trunk, on the south side. ‘ Lead 
Chapel’ is built of stone, with stone roof and belfry and 
buttresses at the angles, It is about 30 ft. long by 13 ft., 
a plain little edifice, with round-arched doorway at the 
west end of the south wall, double-lighted windows with 

inted arches at the east and west ends, and equare- 

eaded windows, opposite to each other, on the north 
and south walls. The very mean interior fittings appear 
to have been supplied when the chapel was repaired in 
1784. In the aisle before the communion table there 
are four long slabs, wider at one end than at the other, 
with inecriptions round the sides of three of them :— 

“1. Hie Jacet Nobilis Domia Marcobia Cujus Anime 
Propicietur Deus. 

“2. Hic Jacet Nobilis Miles Baldwinvs Teotonicus 
Anime Propicietur Deus Amen. 

“3, Priez Par L’Aime Franconis Tieis Ki Ici Gist 
Chevalier.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases. By C. A. M. Fennell, D.Litt. (Cambridge, 
University Prees.) 

Tuat the ‘ Stanford Dictionary’ was in active prepara- 

tion had long been known to scholars. Its appearance 

at so comparatively early a date is something of a sur- 
prise. To repeat the story of the conditions under which 

the work was begun and executed is to tell afresh a 

twice-told tale. Upon the death of the late J. F. Stan- 

ford he bequeathed to the University of Cambridge his 
own collections towards a dictionary of Anglicized words 
and phraser, and a sum of 5,000/. to be expended in the 
formation of the dictionary. The bequest was accepted, 


| and ten years later the work saw the light. To more 
competent hands the task of preparing such a work 
could scarcely have been confided. Dr. Fennell is him- 
self an eminent and a trustworthy autbority, and the 
committee appointed by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press to collaborate with and advise him con- 
sisted of the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Mr. W. Aldis Wright, the 
Rev. Prof.J. E. Mayor, Prof. R. L, Bensley, and Dr, J. B. 
Postgate. The result of the combined labours of these and 
many other ladies and gentlemen, most of them familiar 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ is the appearance of a volume 
which forms an admirable and indispensable supplement 
to all dictionaries. In using the best and most exhaustive 
dictionaries extant the reader is constantly annoyed by 
finding that the precise word of which he is in search is 
not given. With all the assistance to scholara furnished 
by M. Littré, readers of French complain habitually 
that the word they eeek is not supplied. It is either a 
word of araot, or it is a foreigner domiciled, but not 
naturalized in France. We in England stand at length 
a chance of having every word rendered accessible. Side 
by side with the gigantic undertaking of Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and bis assistants the editor of the ‘Stanford 
Dictionary’ bas been working, and the complement to 
their joint Jabours is being furnished in the new slang 
dictionary of Messre. Farmer and Henley. Neither the 
least essential nor the least interesting of the three works 
which are necessary to furnish a lexicon of all English 
speech is the undertaking now happily concluded. 
Criticism of this is pretty sure to follow in ‘N. & Q.” 
Our present purpose scarcely extends beyond announce- 
ment and explanation. A work such as this is never 
complete as it first appears. Search will reveal words 
that will have to be incorporated in following editions, 
and the mere lapse of time—since in language, at least, 
there is no finality—will bring with it the need for fur- 
ther extension. Handsome and goodly as the volume is, 
there are indefatigable students who will at once inter- 
leave it and proceed to add to its stores. Our own 
observation proves that it is surprisingly ample in infor- 
mation. In theatrical terms,in which it claims to be 
specially full, we note an omission, The word saynéte, 
applied to a short light piece of the bouffe character, is now 
familiar in Paris, and bas within the last year or two 
been domesticated in England. Among winee, Monte- 
— might be mentioned, with a quotation from 
on Gaultier; and if androgyne finds admission, we fail 
to see why epicene should be left out in the cold. Other 
words might be mentioned the claims of which appear 
strorg. We do not doubt, however, that most, if not all, 
have been tried on their merits, and we must leave to 
the committee of selection the task of deciding. As is 
the case with all the best modern dictionary work, the 
history of the word is furnished in the order of the 
quotations. One thus sees that panorama came in, as 
might have been supposed, with the beginning of the 
century, while hure, as representing the head of a wild 
boar or salmon, though used by earliest writers, has 
been employed by Thackeray. Among its multifarious 
uees the book is a dictionary of classica! quotations, and, 
indeed, of quotations in other languages. “Se non é 
vero,” &c., thus appears, though the even more familiar 
“ moult tristement,” attributed to Froissart, we fail to 
trace. Yet one more point of advantage is there. 
Reference to this dictionary will relieve ‘N. & Q.’ of a 
considerable percentage of the questions which recur 
with irritating frequency. Meanwhile, to give the work 
its due praise, it is one which every library, club, and 
similar institution is bound to possess, and one. more- 
over, which no scholar or student will ever be without. 
| Exceptionally well informed is the man who does not 
find on nearly every page some word with the origin, 
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history, or significance of which he was not familiar. 
To the man with whom philological study is an occupa- 
tion, a devotion, or a passion nothing whatever need be 
said, Our space is too limited to permit of our supply- 
ing an account of the method adopted. We content our- 
selves with the statement that there are over eight 
hundred double-columned quarto pages, and that the 
whole constitutes delightful reading, and has more 
pictureequeness, variety, information, and interest than 
almost any book we can name, 


Per Lineam Valli: a New Argument Touching the 
Earthen Rampart between Tyne and Solway. By 
George Neilson. (Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) 

THE accomplished author of ‘Trial by Combat,’ a work 
which has already attained high rank in our small library 
of legal antiquities, has turned his attention to a question 
which has troubled some of the most noteworthy of our 
Northern antiquaries. The Roman wall has received more 
attention, we bave beard it said, than any other military 
work which the great Mistress of the World has left to 
us. Much as has been done, there are still unsettled points 
with regard to this stately fortification which have = to 
be cleared up. The most important of these is, What 
were the uses of the earthen rampart; at what time, 
relatively to the date of the wall, was it constructed? Mr. 
Neilson, who has carefully gone over the whole of the 
ground, is of opinion that it was a temporary work, made 
for the sake of protecting the builders of the wall and 
the quarrymen who supplied them with the stone for 
building. He makes out a very strong case. So strong 
is it in his pages that we are much inclined to accept his 
theory. It is, however, for obvious reasons, imprudent 
for any one to give a positive opinion until he has once 
more examined the rampart with Mr. Neilson’s argu- 
ments in his mind. A great work, even if we be quite 
familiar with it, has a widely different appearance before 
and after we have read any new series of arguments as 
to its construction. 


The Old and the New English Country Life. By T. E. 

Kebbel. (B’ackwood & 
Tuis isa bright and poetical little volume, where political 
speculation is blended with no little keen observation as 
to men and things. The country clergy, the gentry, the 
farmers, and the labourers all pass under review and are 
all kindly spoken of. There are two opposite tendencies 
in the human mind which colour much of our present 
speculation, Some of us most unwisely idealize the past, 
and there are others who not less foolishly are inclined 
to hold that all changes of late years have been for the 
better. Mr. Kebbel tries to hold the balance between 
these two sets of ideas, and on the whole does it very 
fairly. He seems to know the life of the fields and hedge- 
rows ae well as that of the streets and squares, We 
do not agree with all he says, but even when we differ 
he is so thoughtful and genial that we cannot bring our- 
selves to find much fault. It may be that his acquaint- 
ance with rural affairs has been made in a different region 
from our own, and that his picture is true for its own 
district. To us, however, it seems that the sketch of the 
old-fashioned farmers is somewhat out of drawing, We 
have known many such, fine sturdy fellows, some little 
above day-labourers, others rich men, who could, to use 
their own language “ had they been fools enough,” have 
vied with the lesser gentry. We never met with any one 
of them who would have objected to his son being seen 
in the hunting-field, except on the ground of expense or 
because he bai imbibed the notion that all field sports 
were wicked. This last opinion, though taught in many 
now forgotten books, made very little way among the old- 
fashioned farmers, 

The chapter on the old-fashioned country clergy is 


excellent. It is high time that their good qualities 
were brought forward. The religious movements of the 
last half century bave led too many of us to make 
unjust estimates of a class of men which contained many 
very worthy members, Their shortcomings were numerous 
and some of their prejudices grotesque ; but will their 
successors who are our own contemporaries fare better 
when judged by the standards of our grandchildren? 
Kindliness was a distinctive mark of the old race of par- 
sons. They, many of them, had a bitter and unreasoning 
hatred of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, but this 
was far more a social than a religious prejudice. 


Tue July number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
(Oriental Institute, Woking), besides other interesting 
matter, contains the first part of what promises to be an 
able defence of the new Japanese Constitution, by Mr. 
F. T. Piggott, lately legal adviser to the Imperial Cabinet ; 
a pleasant sketch of ‘An Indian Rajah at Home,’ by 
the Rev. J. P. Val d’Eremao; and a brief paper on 
* European Interests in Africa,’ by our correspondent Mr, 
C. H. E, Carmichael ; also ‘Some Further Notes on the 
existence of Dwarf Tribes South of Mount Atlas,’ by 
Mr. R. G. Haliburton, a well-known specialist on this 
subject. 


Tne general secretary of the Organizing Committee 
of the International Congress of Orientalista, Lisbon, has 
telegraphed to Dr. Leitner, delegate-general in England, 
that the session which was to have opened on the 23rd 
inst. is postponed till September, 1893, by order of the 
Government, on account of the precautions which have 
to be taken against the cholera. At the same time, M. 
Cordeiro authorizes Dr. Leitner to continue to receive 
adhesions and papers for transmission to the Organizing 
Committee in Lisbon. Among papers recently sent to 
Lisbon likely to give rise to discussion in the Congress 
may be mentioned one intended for the section of 
Anthropology, on ‘Anthropology and Early Society in 
East and West,’ by Mr. C, H. E. Carmichael, M.A. 


Lorp CHARLES Bruce, who has made a study of the 
contents of the Althorp Library, has written an account 
of the most important books in the collection. This will 
shortly be published in a volume of some three hundred 
pages quarto, with numerous illustrations and facsimiles, 
under the title ‘ Treasures of the Althorp Library.’ The 
publisher will be Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


CorricenpuM.—P, 237, col, 2, 1,18 from bottom, for 

“ Guardian” read Post. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the person 
by whom it is required, whose name end address are given for that 


purpose :— 
Eton School List for Easter, 1854. 
R. Angelton Drake, Eton College. 


MPORTANT to those interested in FAMILY 

HISTORY —Mr. G. MARSHALL takes Extracts from the Wills 

at Somerset House at the rate of Sixpence a Folio of Seventy-two 

Words. Calendars free if date of death is known. eo ae in- 
vited.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, London 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by a PRACTICAL BINDER at d prices. 
furnished; large or small ——'. Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 
Binding for the Trade, SHELL Y, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1861. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & OO., 37, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PU RC HASBE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of B.oks, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Cataloguea 
and Arranged. | stablished 1816. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 


& CO.. Limited, have the pleasure to announce that they have 
just issued a new CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing, among other 
valuable and interesting lists, a Selection of Works on Oriental Subjects, 
Theology, Comparative Philology, Mythology, and Folk-lore, the Occult 
Sciences and Theosophy, General and History, 

Education, Greek and Latin Classics, Military” Science, Botany “and 

Natural History Medicine, Politics, Law, Physical Sciences, Technology, 

Guide-Books, Foetry, Belies-Lettres, Noveis, &c. 
Sent post free on spp jon to P 

wc. 


ME; A M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
ACCOUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 
Authors. Travefer of Literary Property a 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 

ultations free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.O. 


House, Charing Cross 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Ec kK BAN K, 
uthampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 

THREE PE My CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT —~7 ~~ meg on the minimum 
monthly balance, when not drawn below £ 

STUCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
it, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE TER CENT. per 
annum on each completed £1. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells 


(CSISLEHUEST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and iofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Kooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture rent, 360). per annum. No 


Rare, Ken —Detatied particulars, &c y be had at Inglewood, Chisie- 


Kent; or from Mr. DAVID J. CHATTELL , of 294 (corner of), 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields and Chisieburst, who strongly the 


To be pub shortly, imperial 8vo 10s. 6d. 


LUNIAC VISITATIONS in GERMANY and 

POLAND, from 1272 to 1518. Important ip connexion with those 

in Evgiand; fuller in point of details. Subscribers’ names to Editor, 
Sir G. DUCKETT, Wallingford 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 

BBF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 

G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 


HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. Price One Penny. 
me a by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
ne, _— for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite t the Lowther Arcade). 


BEAND & 
BEEF 


BOUILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weakness and Debility. 

— Unless the blood be kept in State, the constitution must 

be weakened and disease supervene. These wonderful Pills possess the 
power of neutralizing and removing a!l contaminations of the bleodjand 
system generally. They quietly but certainly overcome al! obstructions 
tending to produce ill health, and institute regular actions in organs that 
are faulty from derangement or debility. The dyspeptic, weak, and 
nervous may rely on these Pilis as their best friends and comforters. 
ome improve the appetite and thoroughly invigorate the digestive 
ratus. Holloway's Pills have long been known to be the surest 
preventives of liver complaints, dreadful dropsies, spasms, colic, con- 
and many other diseases always hovering round the feeble 


and infirm, 
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OCTOBER, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Contains 
MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 

A SERIAL STORY. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 


Author of ‘ Red Towers,’ ‘ Alexis,’ 


&e. 


THE LATE MRS. VERNON. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By A, MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘ Lady Valeria,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
|IN the PEAK COUNTRY. 


MARRIAGE. 

The LAND of the TURTLE. JUDGMENT HILL. A Story. 

OVER the RANGE. |WOODEN LEGS. 

SoM B ENGLISH OPERATIC CELE- geENSATIONAL LITERATURE. 
‘The FIVE GREY NUNS. A Story. 


The PENALTIES of GREATNESS, 
A SUMMER'S NIGHT ABOUT LONDON. A PEEP at the PLANETS. 


NOT ABOVE DIAMONDS. A Story. POEMS, &c. 


ALSO 
THE AUTUMN NUMBER. 
‘IN TITANIA’S BOWER, 
And Five Complete Stories, &c. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 


Printed by JOHN C_ FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C. ; and P aE eat by the said 
OHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C —Saturday, September 2 
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